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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
FEBRUARY BOOKS 


What Men Live By 


By RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. A physician’s contribution to the conduct of life. Dr. Cabot shows how work, play, love, and worship 
should run side by side through the whole span of life because of their healing power. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


George Borrow and His Circle 
By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. “A treasure and a delight to admirers of Borrrow.”"—London Atheneum. “It enables us to see 
Borrow’s numerous shortcomings in their true light, and thereby to form a saner estimate of the man.’’— London Academy. 
With frontispiece. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 


Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking 


By J. 0. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. Tells the story of the romances, the historic crises, the reversals and triumphs of 
the Manchu dynasty through the last five centuries. Lavishly illustrated. $4.50 net. Postage extra. 


Our Friend John Burroughs 
By DR. CLARA BARRUS. The increasing thousands of lovers of John Burroughs and his writings will-welcome this intimate book 
about the man, his life, and his personality. Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


In the Old Paths 


By ARTHUR GRANT. A series of delightful essays which recreate with charm and delicacy some of the great scenes of literature. 
Using as a starting point some poet, Mr. Grant writes of the country in which he lived, or which lives in his work, and allows a sensitive 
fancy to draw pictures of the past. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson: The Story of His Life 
By MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. An intimate account of the life of one of the most interesting of American soldiers and writers. 
It reveals a most attractive personality and makes a strong contribution to American historical 








biography. 
Illustrated. $3.00 nef. Postage extra. 


The Poems of Walter C. Arensberg 
Mr. Arensberg’s poetic work has a distinct and individual quality of itsown. Like the late Father Tabb, he has a remarkable gift for 
condensation — of making a brief poem haunting, suggestive, and memorable. ee ee Oe en aaedn 
poetry. 00 net. Postage extra. 
Emerson’s Journals, Complete 
Edited by his Son and Grandson. With the publication of Volume X (ready February 28) Emerson’s Journals will be available for the 
first time in complete form. They are indispensable to all lovers of Emerson and should be in every library which aims to represent the 
best in American letters. In 10 vols. Illustrated. Each $1.75 net. Postage extra. 


Aegean Days and Other Sojourns 
By J. IRVING MANATT. An intimate study of the more interesting islands in the Ionian as well as in the Aigean Sea, written from 
observations made by the author during extended visits to that region. Illustrated. $3.00 net. Postage extra. 





FICTION 
The After House Burbury Stoke 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. The most thrilling murder- | By WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS. Written in the delightful vein of 
mystery story since “The Man in Lower Ten” with the added | humor and sentiment which has made ‘‘ The Clammer”’ a favorite 


savor of the sea, and a love story you will not forget,—saidto be | book for so many readers. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
Mrs. Rinehart's best. Titustrated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. . 


The Precipice Old Valentines 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE. This powerful story offers an epitome SON HAVENS. A wholesome, sentimental little story 
of the aspirations, doubts, dreads, furtive discontent, and frank be recommended to all who prefer a light, enjoyable 
hope of women. With frontispiece. $1.35 net. Postage extra. - i Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage extra. 
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SOME IMPORTANT 


Published by Little, Brown & Co. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 





BANGS, JOHN KENDRICK. A Line o’ Cheer for 
Day o’ the Year. 365 pages. $1.25 od 
This book of verses is steeped in good cheer, mad 
a a | rhymes, full of sunshine, blue skies, \ainappy faith 
and tender good will for all humanity.— The Boston 
Transcript. 


CHAMBERLIN, FREDERICK. The Philippine 
Problem. With 16 illustrations. ‘40 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

A brief. informing résumé of what has been acco 


lished under American rule, ending with oGipeuacion, "ot 
Philippine Independence.— A. L.. A. Booklist (December, 


CRAWFORD, MARY CAROLINE. The Romance 
of the American Theatre. With 64 half-tone 
illustrations. 408 pages. $2.50 net. 

Miss Crawford has succeeded in adding some flesh to 
the dry bones of the history of a really notable phase of our 
national life. — Review of Reviews. 


FILON, AUGUSTIN. The Prince Imperial. With 
numerous portraits and illustrations. 248 pages. 
$4.00 net. 

His tutor, in this richly illustrated biography. gives us 

a vivid account of his (Napoleon III.’s son) charming per- 

sonality and brilliant mind. — Literary Digest (New York). 


FULLER, J. BAMPFYLDE. The Empire of India. 
(In “ All Red” British Empire Series.) With 24 
illustrations and map. 393 pages. $3.00 net. 

A complete survey of modern India. this volume is per- 
haps the best in this series, as well as one of the best which 
have recently been written on Indian problems.— A. L. A 
Booklist (June, 1913). 


GRIBBLE, FRANCIS. Romance of the Men of 
Devon. Fully illustrated. 282 pages. $1.75 net. 
A chatty and entertaining book abounding in curious 
information and anecdote not likely to be already familiar 
to the reader.— Dial (Chicago). 


HOPKINS, TIGHE. Wards of the State. 340 pages. 
$3.00 net. 

* An unofficial view of prison and prisoner.”’"—Sub-title. 
Gives egemotes from all over the world, short simple 
descriptions Uy +F- — i — care of criminal 
<7 the book cell and such topics. An excellent 
general, non-technical work with less persona! bias than 
most books on the subject, though not as authoritative as 
Wine’s Punishment and Reformation.— A. L. A. Booklist 
(November, 1913) 


JAMES, GEORGE WHARTON. The Old Fran- 
ciscan Missions of California. Illustrated. 287 
pages. $1.50 net. 

A guide book in the best sense of the term. Mr. 
James possesses an abundance of knowledge about the 
early history of California and the founders of the missions. 
— Boston Transcript. 


MACOMBER, WILLIAM. Engineers’ Handbook 
On Patents. Illustrated. 288 pages. $2.50 net. 
The best book of its type. It shows what an invention 

eS ee and when there is 

need of a Cannot be taken as infallible as its scope 
is limited a by Te sas size. but it civens great deal of useful infor- 
mation wi revity aud clearness. A. L. A. Bovklist 

(November, 1913). 





MAHAN, ADMIRAL A. T. The Major Opera- 
tions of the Navies in the War of American 
Independence. With maps and diagrams. 280 
pages. $3.00 net. 

It offers the opportunity of obtaining a valuable contri- 


bution on the first war with England in one attractive 
volume.— Providence Journal. 


PAUL, HERBERT. Famous Speeches. (2nd Series.) 

382 pages. $3.00 net. 

Contains the speeches of such famous men as Lord 
Macaulay, Abraham | 
field, Charles Stuart | . b 
Argyll. James Russell Lowell, and others, with introdue- 
tion and notes. 


PIER, ARTHUR STANWOOD. The Story of 
Harvard. With 16 illustrations from drawings by 
Vernon Howe Bailey. 256 pages. $2.00 net. 
Story of the founding of Harvard College, its later 

development and history, its ancient ms and tradi- 

tions, and its present undergraduate life, with inte 
anecdotes and sketches about the men who have presid 
over it and about graduates who have become famous men 

Good illustrations from pencil drawings.— A. L. A. ‘Book. 

list (December, 1913). 


POLEY, ARTHUR P. Federal Systems of the 
United States and the British Empire. 453 
pages. $3.50 net. 

A comprehensive account of the history, nature and 
development of the four constitutions of the United States, 

Canada, Australia and South Africa. 


SAVAGE-LANDOR, A. HENRY. Across Unknown 
South America. With nearly 300 illustrations, 8 in 
color, and map. 2 vols. 816 pages. $10.00 net. 


Account of ye po and adventurous journey under- 
acquiring a rn - knowledge of 
kG of Brazil, of study: 
> of report: 





travel.— A. L. A. Boonltst as. 


a HENRY C. Shakespeare and Strat- 
ford. With 16 illustrations from photographs. 

207 pages. $1.25 net. 

An excellent historical and topographical handbook. 
The photographs are excellent. The author sticks to facts 
so far as possible, so that this little volume will be a valuable 
companion to thosewhointend to visit Stratford.— NV. Y. Sun’ 


ee one ane Fully illustrated. 


204 pages. $3.00 net. 
Concentrates attentior 





many utilized for "the rst time bu 
trated.—A.L. A. Bookie | (November, 1913). 


ITING, LILIAN. Athens, the Violet-Crowned. 

With 32 pages of illustrations. 361 pages. $2.50 net. 

Rigs tet no vender mitehe the worth of the book. It will 
tell him a great d $p--t{or life as shown in 
Se es St ee 
pad FT gee gb 


A 
the present aspects and 
resources of that city,— Outlook (New York). 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BLAISDELL, MARY FRANCES. Twilight Town. 
Illustrated. 174 60 cents. 
Remarkable *‘ doings’’ take place in the playroom when 
cont certain fairy comes there and sets all the toys free to have 
their own festivities.— Providence Journal. 


BLAISDELL, A. T., and BALL, F.K. The Child’s 
Book of American History. Illustrated. 218 
pages. 75 cents. 

Some of the chief events in American history made 
an. by being narrated in the form of short * stories 
with the S ongnalies of those who figure in them made 
lifelike. It will certainly arouse in its youthful readers a 
ms) to know more about our history.— Independent (New 

ork). 

BOYLAN, GRACE DUFFIE. The Pipes of Clovis. 
Illustrated. 258 pages. $1.00 net. 

A story of the twelfth century, with a delicate charm 
—— the glamor of fairyland, in which Clovis, a forester’s 

by his magic pipes saves the kingdom of Swabia yw awh 

and NA Sreen an ag For the unusual child—A. L 

Booklist (December, 1913). 

suncean, Tueceervent W. Mother West Wind’s 
Neighbors. (Old Mother West Wind Series.) Ilius- 
trated. 223 pages. $1.00. 

More stories in which the adventures of Johony Chuck, 
Peter Rabbit, Jimmy Skunk, and others entertain eight- 
year-olds. Similar in form to Mother West Wind’s Animal 
Friends.—A. L. A. Booklist (November, 1913.) 

—— The Adventures of Reddy Fox. (The Bedtime 
Story-Books.) Illustrated. 120pages. 50 cents net. 


—— The Adventures of Johnny Chuck. (The Bed- 
time Story-Books.) (Illustrated. 120 pages. 50 
cents net. 

His stories have an engaging simplicity, a droll realism 
even in their phantasy that brings back grateful memories 
of Uncle Remus.— New York Times. 

CHANNON, FRANK E. Henley on the Battle 
Line. IY Schoolboy Series.) Illustrated. 314 

1.50. 


ives a fine portrait of the East Indian life. The well 
worked out contrast of the English lads and the young 
American hero is excellent.—Chicago Tribune. 


DAVIDSON, EDITH B. The Les gap en 
(Bunnikins- Bunnies Series.) Illustrated. 64 pages. 
60 cents net. 

Teils of the adventures of a trio of foxes whose antics 
and jokes furnish the theme for a remarkable young people’s 
tale.— Boston Globe. 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY J. Ned Brewster's Bear 
Hunt. (Ned Brewster Series.) Illustrated from 
photographs. 285 pages. $1.20 net. 

Every boy who likes stories of adventures and of wild 
catnals will enjoy this story. Ned’s experiences, and they 

are many and s , form the substance of this volume, 

—S8pringfield Republican. 

McDONALD, ETTA B. Colette in France. (Little 
People Everywhere Series.) | 120 pages. 60 cts. 
—— of actual travel there has been made manifest no 


more satisfactory way of teaching children what goes on in 
foreign countries.—Chicago Post. 


MURRAY, CLARA. Story Book Treasures. (Play- 
time Series.) Illustrated. 328 pages. 175 cents. 

A very sensible collection of wholesome stories for cbil- 

dren in their early “teens ”—by various American writers 

fanciful, fairy, household and adventure.— Inde- 

pendent (New York). 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS — Continued 


QUIRK, LESLIE W. The Freshman Eight. (Weil- 
worth College Series.) [llustrated. 295 pages. 
$1.20 net. 

Continues The Fourth Down (Booklist 9: ae Mh D112 
and is unusually jolly, though too full of adven 

episodes. It has the rht sort of coll —* ond the kind 

of pluck that keeps the crew in trainin ‘ gym” 

has burned down, which brings them the victory at Pough- 

keepsie.—A. L. A. Booklist (December, 1913). 

bilities of 


RAY, ANNA CHAPIN. The 


Responsi' 
—— (Buddie Books.) Mlus. 266 pages. $1.50. 


natural, wholesome, and full of action is this 
fictions! b boy -—Chicago Tribune. 


WESSELHOEFT, LILY F. Laddie. The Master 
of the House. Illustrated. 323 pages. $1.20 net. 
The story ofa ey collie dog . Laddie’s experi- 

ences are related from a dog’s point of view, and are very 

cleverly presented by the author, who knows what will 


interest her small readers.— Boston Herald. 


WOOLLEY, EDWARD MOTT. Donald Kirk, the 

Morning Record Correspondent. (Donald Kirk 
Series.) ustrated. 269 pages. $1.20 net. 

A true picture of the “city room” and of the nerve- 

strain under which reporters work in emergencies. 


racking 
This rd a@ lively, natural, well-written story.— Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


NEW EDITIONS 


CRAWFORD, MARY CAROLINE. Goethe and 
His Woman Friends. (Popular Illustrated Edition.) 
452 pages. $1.50 net. 


. . . Her evident care in making the book complete and 
authentic makes the contents alluring as well as instructive. 
—Literary Digest (New York). 


COOLIDGE, SUSAN. — (Katy Did Series.) 

Illustrated. 304 1.50. 

A ‘berviceable new edition on with In the High 
Valley completes the Katy Did Series.—A. L. A. Booklist 
(October, 1913). 

——-In the High Valley. (Katy Did Series.) Ilus- 
trated. 288 pages. $1.50. 

We envy the younger generation that has not y 
these stories that are so delightful without being Fact. 
—Literary Digest (New York). 


DODD, ANNA BOWMAN. Three Normandy Inns. 
(Popular Illustrated Edition.) 394 pages. $1.50 nate 
A cheaper reprint, with a new plain binding and 
re illustrations than the 1910 edition.—A. L. A. Book let 
(October. 1913). 


JACKSON, HELEN HUNT. Ramona. ( Tourists’ 
Edition.) With 24 illustrations of actual scenes. 
~~ pages. $2.00. 

n attractive edition, well printed on good paper, and 
inustrated by twenty-four full-page halftones taken ‘trom 
photographs, to aid the traveler searching for the historical 

sites of the story.—A. L. A. Booklist (December, 1913). 


MELVILLE, LEWIS. Some Aspects of Thackeray. 
(Popular Illustrated Edition.) 281 pages. $1.50 net. 
A mass of sheer data all authenticated, none without 
value. The industry of Mr. Melville is as admirable as are 
his enthusiasm and good judgment.—Literary Digest(N.Y.) 
SHELLEY, HENRY C. John Harvard and His Times. 
(Popular Illustrated Edition.) 330 pages. $1.50 net. 
An interesting and excellent volume. . . . We cordially 


admit Mr. Shelley’s scholarship, judgment, “and good taste. 
— Nation (New York). 
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RECENT NEALE FICTION 


The Scuttlers By Clyde C. Westover 


In the group of young Californian authors that have so greatly enriched American literature during the 
past ten years Mr. Westover is conspicuous as the writer of brilliant, virile fiction. Last autumn “The Dragon's 
Daughter” was issued by our house. It immediately attracted wide-spread attention in Europe as well as in 
America. This fine story of the sea, a detective story, is undoubtedly the most notable fiction that Mr. Westover 
has written. We know of no other sea story that is comparable to it. It is romantic literature at its best. 
$1.35 by mail. 


Brilla By Anna M. Doling 

This unique and irresistible story, — the story of a lie, — was first published serially in NEALE’s MontHLy. A 
region yet unexplored in literature, the Ozark Mountains, forms a picturesque background for the figures that 
move through this striking American novel. Seldom is it the good fortune of a reader to find so interesting a 
story written so simply and so well, yet so compellingly. $1.30 by mail. 











The Devil’s Discharge By Willard French 

While the ghosts of the past are evaporating in their own mist, science is giving birth to others by far more 
weird. In this story Colonel French discharges the Devil and his spirits; but he is a trained scientist as well asa 
a trained soldier, a great writer of fiction as well as a great war correspondent. In the place of Satan and his 
imps he gives us new but real spirits. One day Colonel French took the skeleton of this story to his old master, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who said: “My boy, wait twenty years, when we shall know more of the bram, and 
when science generally shall have advanced further, and then publish your story.” This advice was followed. 
Here is the story. $1.10 by mail. 


Haliefa By George K. Baker 

We confidently affirm that among the younger authors America possesses no greater writer of fiction than 
George K. Baker. Between the covers of this book the East and the West meet in Egypt. So vividly has Mr. 
Baker presented his pictures that one feels the hot breath of the harem itself, where lived Haliefa, the favorite 
of the “jackal of the city,” Sahim. Her love for Stephen Blair, a young English officer, the part she played in 
the Bedouins’ plot against the Government, and her sacrifice, unite to make a story that cannot fail to hold even 
the most jaded reader under the spell of its charm. In “ Haliefa” we have the passionate, spontaneous work of 
a new and teeming genius. Illustrated. $1.10 by mail. 


With Hooks of Steel By William T. Townes 

If you want a good, rousing story of Virginian life, types, and sports of the rich days of fifty years or so ago, 
when racing was a gentleman’s recreation and when the friendship that bound master and slave was as strong as 
iron bands, get this book. Here we have not only a virile story of a virile people, but something besides; there 
are scenes in this book of beauty so rare as to be second to none in fiction. The Virginian gentleman raced his 
horses and fought his cocks of a Saturday afternoon; but he also passed around the plate on a Sunday. His 
varied life was never better shown than in this novel. The plot moves swiftly, too, and is uncommon and striking. 
$1.30 by mail. 


The Persian Tassel By Olivia Smith Cornelius 


Mystery, murder, love, friendship, adventure,— these are the elements that make up this stirring story of 
amateur detective work. The Persian tassel was a little ornament belonging to a negligee of Janet Negley that 
was found in her stepfather’s hand when he was discovered murdered. The finding out of how the Persian tassel 
eame to be in his hand and the tracing of the murderer make as thrilling a detective tale as ever has been 
unfolded. The dénouement is a distinct surprise. “The Persian Tassel” is one of the few detective stories of 
recent years that is really worth while. $1.30 by mail. 





Write for our NEW CATALOGUE, which contains more than 100 rare portraits and other illustrations. 


Union Square The Neale Publishing Company New York 
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NEALE’S FOR FEBRUARY 


Pot and Potter By Richard Coxe Weightman 

For more than a quarter of a century Richard Coxe Weightman ‘has been among the foremost journalists of 
his time. His political editorial articles as originally published in The New York Sun and in The Washington Post 
were widely copied in Europe as well as in America. He now lives in Washington. There he is known by 
everybody of political prominence in this country. Under the general title of “ Pot and Potter” he conducts a 
permanent department of this magazine. 











Lords of the Realm of Fiction By Lily Young Cohen 


This paper is the second of a noteworthy series of twelve critical literary studies by Miss Cohen that will 
be published in Neate’s MonTHLY during the present year. The first paper of the series, ‘Apostles of the 
Commonplace,” was published in Neate’s Monruty for January. In that study she shows how William Dean 
Howells and his apostles have so spread the uninspired doctrine of the commonplace that the term “realism ” in 
American letters has become a word of evil import. In “ Lords of the Realm of Fiction” she shows how great 
is the guif that separates realistic and imaginative literature. 


Crawling Under Racial Barriers By Berrien Beverley 


This is the second part of Professor Beverley’s contribution to “Our Jungle Man” series. The author now 
offers a solution of the Negro problem in the South. The first paper of “Our Jungle Man” series was published 
in Neate’s Montuty for October. To this series prominent Negroes as well as prominent Caucasians have 
contributed. 


The Walls of Concarneau By George K. Baker 


The first instalment of this novel, which will run serially the greater part of this year, was published in 
Nea.e’s for September. Broidered on the historical fabric of the struggle of the devoted Bretons, who in the 
year 1489 held Brittany against the French for the young Duchess Anne, the story keeps the reader alert, with 
its wild warfare of the fifteenth century, with its clash of arms and clank of mail. Mr. Baker’s first romance, 
“Haliefa,” is justly considered great; but “The Walls of Concarneau” is among the few great stories of 
imaginative literature of our language. 


The Stage By Kilgarif 

Under the pseudonym Kilgarif one of the foremost living dramatic critics conducts “The Stage” depart- 
ment of Ngeatre’s Montuty. This department comprises the most illuminating dramatic criticism that can be 
found in contemporaneous American literature. 


The Death of Halpin Frayser By Ambrose Bierce 


By more than one literary critic of distinction Ambrose Bierce is considered the most powerful figure in all 
American literature, excepting neither Poe nor Hawthorne, and by many his short stories are considered his 
greatest work. NEALE’s MonTHLY for the present year will contain what the editors of this magazine believe 
to be his twelve greatest pieces of short fiction. ‘The Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce,” comprising twelve 
octavo volumes, was recently issued by The Neale Publishing Company. 


General Beauregard By Y. R. LeMonnier, M.D. 

Of all the leaders of the Civil War, Beauregard is, perhaps, the least understood. To NEALE’s Montuty for 
March, 1913, Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., contributed one of his admirable “Confederate Portraits,” but Dr. LeMonnier 
does not consider this “ portrait ” a faithful portrayal of Beauregard’s elusive character. 


At $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number, NEALE’s MONTHLY supplies a wealth of literature. Every number contains more 
than 100,000 words of text, superbly illustrated, and no number will contain less than 128 pages. In its mechanical 
appointments no magazine in existence is its superior. 





Union Square The Neale Publishing Company New York 
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An Extraordinary Anonymous Chronicle 


— - fe BOOK searches to the depths of man’s nature and 
The questions every- reveals the hidden currents which lead to the destruction 
one will be asking ° . : 
of a home. It is a marvelous representation of life — 
real life — and of the terrible heart conflicts which virtually 
rend asunder the life of the spirit and the life of the 
body. It is a compelling drama of the play of influ- 
ence of a good and a bad woman on a man of the 
world, whose chief ambition is for financial success. 
Weak where he thought himself strong, he is a cat’s- 
paw in the hands of a designing disturber of the tran- 
quillity of a home presided over by a woman of the 
highest ideals and loftiest character. She waged an 
unequal battle, and apparently lost, only in the end to 
win that which would have made her so happy on 
earth —the heart and soul of her husband. 





. 


It is a book to be reckoned with, for it is logical, 
true to human nature, and gains an undeniable hold on the 


heartstrings. NET, $1.25. POSTAGE EXTRA 


At All Booksellers, or 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY CHICAGO 











A DELIGHTFUL OUT-OF-DOOR ANTHOLOGY 





TH E ALT WHITMAN'S writing of nature, whether in 
poetry or prose, is always marked by vividness and 

actuality: in verse by a lyrical passion and in prose by a 

RO LLI NG luxuriance of observation that are unique. This collection 
of out-of-door passages from his writings will appeal strongly, 

EA RTH not only to all admirers of his poetry, but to all lovers of the 
open. It is an ideal book for the pocket on a country walk, 


OUTDOOR SCENES and an equally ideal gift for the nature-lover. 


oe oe **The unconventional character of Whitman’s writing is seen at its 


best in these rapturous and sometimes almost riotous outpourings of 
WRITINGS OF satisfaction in the joy of living out of doors.’’ — The Living Age. 


WALT WHITMAN ‘* An altogether discriminating anthology Whitman poet and 


Whitman diarist are both most happily represented.’’—The Independent. 


COMPILED BY ‘* A welcome little outdoor book, fit for the pocket. . . . The selec- 
Watpo R. BROWNE tions are from the journals and poems, and show Whitman keenly 
observant of and exultant in his surroundings.’’ —The Nation. 
WITH INTRODUCTION BY 


‘*For him who loves Whitman and frequent reference to him at his 
joun Bunnovows best, yet wishes a pocketable volume, ‘ The Rolling Earth’ is ideal.”’ 
Photogravure Portrait, $1.00 net — Chicago Tribune. 








BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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A FEW NEW PUTNAM BOOKS 





One Generation of a Norfolk House 


By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D., Author of “ The Coming 
of the Friars,” etc. 


Third Edition. Entirely revised and reset. $2.25 net. 
nie contribution to Elizabethan history of the first impor- 
ce, particularly as a ure of the relations of the Jesuits 
to tothe political events of the ay and of the attitude of the 
goveremnens toward them. e present edition has been 
with the aid of the - J. memoranda le dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 


7 
Francisco Goya 
By HUGH STOKES. 
8vo. With 48 full-page illustrations. $3.75 net. 

A —y | of the work and personality of the Eighteenth 
Century Spanish painter and satirist. Goya’s life was as 
full of incibent as that of Benvenuto Cellini. His satire as 
sharp and telling as Hogarth’s. A superb etcher. A famous 
court painter —and a rabid republican. This eventful life 
is pans with excellent reproductions of the artist’s 
wor 





The Science of Happiness 
By JEAN FINOT, author of *‘ Problems of the Sexes,” etc. 
Translated from the French by Mary J. SaFForD. 
8v0. $1.75 net. 
The author considers the nature of happiness and the 
means of its attainment, as well as many allied questions. 

* Amid the noisy tumult of —; —_ the dissonance that 
divides man from man,” remarks M. Finot, ** the Science of 
Happiness tries to discover the divine link which binds 
humanity to happiness through the soul and through the 
union of souls.”’ 


The Sonnets of William Shakespeare 


New Light and Old Evidence 
By COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN. 
12 full-page illustrations. $1.75 net. By mail $1.90. 
This new edition of the Sonnets contains a readable as 
well as scholarly contribution to a most unsettled li 
problem. There is new evidence solidifying some old theo- 


ries, and there are ingenious suggestions opening up new 
vistas to the exploring mind. 





. . 
Continuity 

By SIR OLIVER LODGE. $1.50 net. By mail $1.65. 
The author contends against the tendency of the era 
apparent in the taking of refuge in vague forms of state- 
ment, the shrinking from close examination of the puzzling 
and obscure, and the denial of the existence of anything 
which makes no appeal to organs of sense—no ready 

response to laboratory experiment. 


Magic: A Fantastic Comedy 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, 12mo. $1.00 net. 


This is “G. K. C.’s” first play. Itis a blend of the real 
and the unreal, of the tangible and the impalpable. The 
perversities of individuals and the failings of the age take 
oe in the atmosphere of conjury in which the play is 





Knowledge and Life 


By RUDOLF EUCKEN. author of “ The Truth of Religion,”’ 
“ The Life of the Spirit,” etc. $1.50net. By mail $1.65. 
Professor Eucken’s plea in this new volume of the Crown 
Theological Library is that the only knowledge which may 
be genuine springs from the demands and aspira- 
tions of man’s own deepest life. 
The book forms an excellent epitome of the author’s 
views concerning the need of a Metaphysic of Life. 


. 
A History of Geography 
By J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 
17 illustrations. 75 cents net. By mail 85 cents. 

The twelfth volume to be published in the ‘‘ History of 
the Sciences” series. It is not a history of geographical 
exploration, but a history tracing the evolution of geog- 

raphy as a Gepactmant of science. Readable and attract- 
ively illustrated 





SOME NEW FICTION 





The Rocks of Valpre 


By ETHEL M. DELL. 
Frontispiece in color. $1.35 net. By mail $1.50. 

The author of “The Way of an Eagle” and “ The Knave 
of Diamonds” hasa still greater triumph in — | new novel, 
The London Morning Post says: ‘‘ Hundreds and thousands 
of readers will probably within the next few weeks regard 

‘The a of Valpré’ as the most beautiful book they have 


The Business of a Gentleman 
By H. N. DICKINSON. $1.25 net. By mail $1.40. 


A novel decidedly apropos, in this time of industrial strife. 
The hero, a man of noble birth and noble character, through 
the medium of his estates (including a large manufacturing 
plant), works out to a successful issue a social experiment 
of great value. which demands of him courage, self-sacrifice, 
and sane judgment. 





Horace Blake 


By MRS. WILFRID WARD, Author of “Great Posses- 
sions,” etc. $1.35 net. By mail, $1.50. 

Clipped from the English Reviews: 

“A marvelous study in psychology and human nature — 
a fascinating tale. One of the great books of the season.” 

* Dramatic. tragic, A — powerfully spiritual and never- 
theless amusing. . . . A book which no thinking reader may 
permit himself t to overlook.” 


* The sincere and human picture of life in a little Breton 
village is not the least of this novel’s great charm.” 





The Judgment of the Sword 


By MAUD Eve, Author of “ Captain Beemené, Ve.” 
he Great Amulet,” etc 


pa tinnsAy $1.50 net. 


A sequel to The Hero of Herat. The central figure of 
the present story, like that of the earlier books. is Eldred 
Pottinger, a hero of Anglo-Indian history, whose life was full 
of dashing and nerve-testing experiences. Incidents of _ 
Kabul disasters. the imprisonment, and final vengeance 
drawn with all the skill and knowledge of the East that this 
gifted author possesses. 
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New Macmillan Books of Special Importance 








You want to know the truth about the Philippine Islands! 
The most important of accessions to United States territory! 


Now Ready — PROF. WORCESTER’S new book 


THE PHILIPPINES present 


PRESENT 
By DEAN C. WORC 


Secretary of the Interior, Philippine Insular Government, 
1901-1913, author of “‘ The Philippine Islands and Their People,’ etc. 

This timely, valuable, up-to-date, and authoritative work is of special interest just now, as the 

recently appointed administration has again sharply brought up the whole question of our policy 

with regard to the Philippines and their future. ‘To impress on the American people the exact 

truth of the situation, is the primary object of the Hon. Dean C. Worcester’s new book, and this 

work will answer more questions on the subject than any other. 


Profusely illustrated with full-page plates. Two volumes. $6.00 net 
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On Politics and History 
By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M. 
An important new work, a world-wide 
review of present conditions and future 
prospects. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


A Woman Rice Planter 
By PATIENCE PENNINGTON 
Introduction by Owen W ister. 

“ Everyone who read ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’ should read *A Woman Rice 
Planter.’ It is a large part of the South 
under the camera." — Unity. 

Profuse'y illustrated. $2.00 net. 





Theodore Roosevelt 
An Autobiography 
Colonel Roosevelt's Own Story of His 
Life. * A book of extraordinary per- 
sonal fascination.” 


Richly illustrated. $2.50 net. 


Mexico 
The Wonderland of the South 
By WILLIAM E. CARSON 
A new, revised and up-to-date edition, 
giving a timely, accurate picture of the 
country and the people, 
Profusely illustrated. $2.25 net. 





The Countryside Manuals 
The Suburban Garden Guide 
By PARKER THAYER BARNES 
* The best, most compact, and handi- 
est of garden manuals published.” 
Cloth, 50 cents net. 


Mothering on Perilous 
By LUCY FURMAN 
“Recalling Myra Kelly, her narra- 
tive, the diary of a teacher among the 
mountain whites in Kentucky is fasci- 
nating.” Illustrated. $1.50 net. 





The Treasure 
KATHLEEN NORRIS’S New Novel 
By the Author of ** Mother,”’ etc. 

A new novel by this fascinating author, 
redolent again of the home atmosphere. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 





Sandy 
S.R. CROCKETT’S New Novel 
By the Author of “ Patsy,” “ The 
Stickit Minister,” etc. 
A hero this time as captivating as Mr. 
Crockett's previous attractive heroine, 
* Patsy.” Illustrated. $1.35 net. 





Van Cleve 
MRS. WATTS’S New Novel 
By the Author * Nathan Burke,”’ etc. 
* Nothing but praise for *Van Cleve’ 
. . . another true, red-white-and-blue 
American story .. . clean, sweet, 
wholesome.” Cloth. $1,325 net. 





Leading reviewers unanimously declare that his new novel 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 


is the best story ever written by JACK LONDON 


the versatile author of clever and popular tales, including ** THE CALL OF THE WILD,” 
of which book alone over half a million copies have been sold. 


‘“**'The Valley of the Moon’ is as winning, as genuine an idyl as one can desire . 
the atmosphere of the open that heals and brings contentment . 


. . breathing 
. . American to the core . . 


picturesque, wholesome, romantic, practical.’-—New York Tribune. ‘‘ A chant of triumph. . . 


a rapturous hymn of praise.’’—IJndianapolis News. 
story of Jack London’s fathering.’’—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Colored frontispiece. 


written.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


‘*The most broad-minded and well-balanced 
** The best story that Jack London has 


$1.35 net 
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AMERICAN AND FRENCH IDEALS. 


There is no finer work being done for civiliza- 
tion than that undertaken by the distinguished 
individuals and the organized agencies for the 
promotion of a better understanding between 
the more advanced peoples of the world. The 
cultivation of international good feeling between 
the great powers may in time provide a solvent 
medium through whose influence armaments 
shall crumble and jealous prejudices disappear. 
The present wasting of the resources of the 
world upon navies and huge standing armies is 
the greatest economic and ethical scandal of the 
age; it makes a mockery of Christianity, sets 
unnecessary obstacles in the path of progress, 
and forces philosophers to throw up their hands, 
exclaiming in despair, “A mad world, my mas- 
ters!” The madness seems to be growing rather 
than decreasing, to the superficial view, and 
there is no feature of the entire situation more 
disheartening than the deliberate repudiation 
by our own country of the old-time ideals which 
gave Americans of the nineteenth century good 
reason to be prouder of their birthright than 
the citizens of any other country on earth. It 
is not surprising that the nations of Europe 
should be reluctant to beat their swords into 
plowshares, for their swords have largely made 
them what they are; but it is amazing beyond 
words that we, having known and practised the 
better way for so long, should have taken up 
with their bad example, and the “rags and 
shards regilded’’ which are the wretched sym- 
bols of a past based upon force rather than 
upon the amity which has its sure foundations 
in mutual respect and sympathetic understand- 
ing. The true missionaries of civilization are 
the men who go forth into other lands than 
their own to invite and express good will and 
to soften the asperities which selfish diplomacy 
and irresponsible journalism and the spirit of 
blatant chauvinism so wantonly engender in 
international relations. Such men as Lord 
Haldane, Viscount Bryce, Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, the recipients (with one exception) 
of the Nobel peace prize, and the exchange 
professors on the various foundations established 
between this country and England, France, 
Germany, and Denmark, should do much to 
inaugurate the dawn of a new era in which the 
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armed hostility of civilized peoples should be- 
come monstrous and unthinkable. 

Such relations of friendliness and mutual 
“comprehension have already become firmly 
grounded between this country and the mother 
that gave it birth, and have existed for over a 
century between us and the power that allied 
itself with our precarious fortunes in the dark 
winter of Valley Forge. It was France that 
quickened our budding national life with the 
ideals of democracy long before she learned how 
to apply to her own case the teachings of her po- 
litical philosophers, and it is with France that we 
have had friendly, and even affectionate, relations 
longer than with any other foreign nation. A 
recent sign of this friendship is the establishment 
of the Comité France-Amérique, under whose 
auspices a series of addresses have been made 
in Paris during the past year, concerned with 
the historic, artistic, and social relations of the 
two countries, these addresses being now pub- 
lished (Paris: Alcan) in a volume entitled “ Les 
Etats-Unis et la France.’ Ten writers contrib- 
ute to this collection, four Frenchmen and six 
Americans, the latter being Messrs. J. H. Hyde, 
Paul W. Bartlett, Walter V. R. Berry, J. Mark 
Baldwin, W. Morton Fullerton, and David J. 
Hill. These American contributions discuss the 
relations between the sculpture of the two coun- 
tries, their social life, their historical bonds, their 
politics, their national ideals in the broader sense, 
and the effects that the Panama Canal may be 
expected to have upon their future intercourse. 
These are all valuable studies, which both 
Frenchmen and Americans may read with profit, 
making, as they do, for a better understanding 
between the two nations. 

It is to the introductory paper upon “La 
Pensée Américaine et la Pensée Francaise,” 
contributed by M. Emile Boutroux, that we 
wish especially to direct attention. The author 
seeks to discover the formula of American 
thought as it presents itself to the philosophical 
observer, much as Mr. Herrick, in the essay 
which we discussed a recent issue, has sought 
to determine that formula from the standpoint 
of the American novelist. It remains somewhat 
vague in both cases, because of the immense 
variety of the material which has to be synthe- 
sized, and M. Boutroux’s treatment must be 
described as informed and amiable rather than 
as searching and profound. The author’s con- 
clusions are thus summarized : 


“The human ideal which she endeavors to realize is 
conceived by America as a synthesis, made up of all the 
forms of humankind that nature creates, in such manner 
that each of them, thus brought into universal unity, 





preserves its own character and its own autonomy. 
French thought, for its part, springing from the original 
medium which is constituted by French society, makes 
out of the ideal man a sort of Platonic idea, which is 
the outcome of neither analysis nor synthesis, but ap- 
pears as a kind of creation. The American idea of 
humanity is the richest possible; the French idea has 
for its content human nature in its purest and loftiest 
° ” 


guise. 

Restated, this dictum seems to mean that the 
American ideal is empirical, and the French 
ideal rational, which may be allowed as a state. 
ment of the present-day attitude, although the 
American ideal of the fathers had a strictly 
rationalistic French origin. 

In any case, the idealism of a people must 
be judged by the best forms that its expression 
assumes. ‘* Let us not be afraid to consider, in 
both French and American thought, the noblest 
manifestations, those most worthy of esteem and 
admiration. True sincerity for the individual, 
is to bring his life into conformity with the best 
that is in him, with his deepest and purest ego. 
Likewise, the true thought of a people is found 
in the expression of its ioftiest conception of its 
genius and of its mission in the world. For what 
it wills, ultimately, amidst its confused efforts in 
all directions, is to realize all the perfection of 
which it is capable.” This is the guiding prin- 
ciple of M. Boutroux in his discussion, and its 
employment clears the air wonderfully. Look- 
ing at us more in detail, he finds in our national 
life great mobility, an intensely practical turn 
of mind, the conception of man as a creative 
force rather than as a puppet of his environment. 
The American is easily seduced by eccentric and 
fantastic theories, but it is not merely as novel- 
ties that he takes them up, for he aims always at 
making out of their elements an ever broader 
and more coherent philosophy of life. If he 
seems too much devoted to the pursuit of the 
dollar, it is because its possession means higher 
efficiency in the accomplishment of the real pur- 
poses of civilization. It is a favorite plaint of 
our humanitarian sentimentalists that our laws 
and institutions exalt the dollar above the man, 
but this is one of the emptiest of distinctions. 
To protect property is one of the most essential 
methods of protecting all those things of which 
wealth is but the means, and a nation which 
becomes lax in safeguarding the legitimate 
possessions of the individual is in danger of 
weakening the very foundations of character. 

Although his object is to draw a comparison, 
and discover what valid distinctions may be 
made between French and American thought, 
M. Boutroux is forced to admit a fundamental 
identity in all the essentials, although he finds 
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amarked difference in the orientation of thought 
in the two countries. ‘On both sides,” he says, 
“the same democratic spirit, the same sense of 
human dignity, the same devotion to political 
liberty and the principle of national sovereignty, 
the same natural tastes, cordiality, and simplicity 
in distinction, the same preoccupation with fine 
human ideals.” This is the sum total of his 
conclusions, — a more important judgment, we 
should say, than that expressed in the long 

above quoted, in which the difference in 
the orientation of thought is stated in abstract 
philosophical terms. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


Tue ANGLICITY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(the strange word has the sanction of the Oxford 
Dictionary’s editor) is menaced by various corrupt- 
ing influences. Pronunciation, idiom, vocabulary, 
spelling, all are in danger, and the time seems to be 
approaching when the language of Shakespeare and 
the Bible will be as strange to their infrequent 
readers as is that of Chaucer and Wyclif to the 
present generation. An effort to postpone that evil 
day is put forth by the new Society for Pure En- 
glish, which has recently issued its first pamphlet 
in furtherance of its laudable purpose, formulating 
certain basic principles and urging a return to dia- 
lectic naturalness and raciness of expression. Words 
and idioms that smack of the soil whence they 
sprang are to be revived and cherished, while the 
artificialities of urban speech need to be repressed. 
Not only does the thoughtless multitude require 
guidance and correction in this matter, but it is 
probable that the educated and the careful are 
doing their part, often unconsciously, toward break- 
ing up the uniformity and purity of our English 
tongue. The arts and sciences are flooding the 
dictionary with new and in many instances ill- 
constructed terms, journalists are familiarizing us 
with modes of expression not always worthy of 
adoption, innovators in spelling are perniciously 
active, and the foreign languages spoken within our 
borders add an alien tinge to our speech. Mean- 
time, too, there is the ever-present tendency toward 
a divorce between the literary and the colloquial 
medium of communication. As formerly with Latin 
and other literary languages now dead, book-English 
is hardly the language of daily conversation, though 
the divergence is happily not yet far advanced. 
When Canning wrote on Pitt's monument in the 
Guildhall the inscription, “He died poor,” a pom- 
pous alderman objected to the simplicity of the 
language and wished to substitute, “He expired in 
indigent circumstances” —a fitting companion- 
piece to Dr. Johnson’s Latinized emendation of the 
pure Anglo-Saxon that once escaped him. It is 
only popular education and constant vigilance, the 

ion of good literature and the intelligent 





activities of such societies as the aforementioned, 
that can rescue our language from the various 
perils menacing it and hand down to posterity 
something that shall resemble the pure and simple 
speech of Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration and at the 
same time be both the language of literature and 
the language of daily life. 


STOLEN READING-TIME has often been put to such 
good use as to justify the theft. Mr. John Muir has 
told us how, commanded by his father to go to bed 
soon after supper, and obtaining his consent to use 
the early morning hours as he chose, he arose morn- 
ing after morning at one o’clock to apply himself to 
such studies and other pursuits as took his fancy; 
and in his case it seems to have been time well stolen 
from sleep. Where there is an imperious thirst for 
the knowledge that books give, time will be found 
for reading. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll has a semi- 
autobiographical chapter on “ Learning to Read” in 
his “ Bookman’s Letters,” recently published. Near 
the beginning he says: “I have heard very many 
say that they regret extremely that they have never 
been able to read as much as they would like. They 
never have had sufficient time. As a matter of fact, 
no one who really cared for reading was ever de- 
terred from it by want of time; in fact, I make bold 
to say that only a small proportion of people have 
learned in the proper sense how to read, . . . I am 
afraid that those persons who have learned to read 
in the sense that they can discriminate between 
what is good and bad, and that they read the best 
with delight and, relish, are few, and this is surely 
a great misfortune.” The plea that one has no time 
to read really means, nine times out of ten, and per- 
haps also the tenth time, that one has no real desire 
to read, no ravenous hunger for books. The writer 
quoted above gives some interesting reminiscences 
of his own reading, and it is amusing to learn that 
he used formerly to name as his favorite novelist, 
‘the Rev. C. B. Greatrex,” author of a tale entitled 
“Memoranda of a Marine Officer,” which ran 
through several successive volumes of “ Hogg’s In- 
structor,” and seems to have made a lasting impres- 
sion on the boy Nicoll. It was “my favorite story,” 
writes the man, “and, to be perfectly candid, I think 
it is my favorite story still.” 


MEDICATED LITERATURE, a term used by Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll in discussing the writings of Dr. 
John Brown and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, is not 
so forbidding as it sounds. Not sterilized or disin- 
fected or sick-room reading is meant by the essayist, 
but that kind of writing that shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the tragedies of disease and suf- 
fering, and a recognition of the mysterious connec- 
tion between spirit and flesh. It may also betray 
unusual insight into human nature, an insight gained 
by years of daily encounter with the weakness and 
the fortitude, the pettiness and the greatness, the 
selfishness and the magnanimity of men and women. 
If he were writing on this subject to-day, the editor 
of “The British Weekly” would probably include 
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one other distinguished author-physician in his list, 
the lately deceased Dr. Weir Mitchell. What he says 
of Brown’s and Holmes’s late rise to literary celeb- 
‘rity is equally true of the gifted Philadelphian, 
whose special study of nerve diseases gave him 
opportunities for studying abnormalities and eccen- 
tricities of human nature not offered to the general 
practitioner. A few sentences from the essay 
referred to will be of interest here. “To say that 
Dr. John Brown writes from the standpoint of a 
physician, that his works are medicated, is to pay 
him a very high compliment. There are few medi- 
cal men who can lay aside the professional man- 
ner in addressing the public. John Brown and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes succeeded in doing this, 
and yet the wisdom, the experience, and the pity of 
the physician appear in all they say. . . . For the 
most part they avoid technicalities, but they never 
forget the connection of the mind with the body, and 
the lessons which long nearness to suffering hu- 
manity teach the merciful and the humble.” We 
recall with some amusement the ominous shake of 
the head with which, years ago, a certain Philadel- 
phia doctor assured us that his friend Mitchell was 
hurting his reputation by trifling with literature. 

ODDITIES AND OBSTINACIES OF SCHOLARS are 
notorious. Living so much in a world of their own, 
men of stupendous learning and profound thought 
seem often to lose the faculty of responding to out- 
side appeals; and thus what has at last become a 
psychological impossibility to them is regarded by 
onlookers as deliberate wilfulness. It is told of the 
late Henry Bradshaw, librarian at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, that he could rarely be induced to write a 
letter. Certain business correspondence he must 
have attended to, but beyond that he was inexorably 
mum, in the epistolary sense. Once a friend, know- 
ing his peculiarity, wrote him an invitation to a week- 
end outing in the country, and enclosed two addressed 
posteards, one containing a form of acceptance, the 
other a declination. Bradshaw was asked to mail 
the card suitable to the occasion. He mailed them 
both. The late Steingrimur Stefdnsson, of the Library 
of Congress, a native of Iceland and a scholar of vast 
learning, which he delighted to place at the disposal 
of others, is interestingly portrayed in Dr. Putnam's 
current official report. One who knew him well there 
says of him: “ Whether due to a certain heritage 
from his Viking ancestors or merely to personal 
obstinacy, not an uncommon characteristic of the 
Norse, he could never be prevailed upon to contribute 
from his immense fund of knowledge to library, bib- 
liographical, or other journals, to take part in library 
meetings or public activities. He must live his life 
as he saw it, and, like Peer Gynt, be always himself. 
This seemed essential to his happiness.” There are 
enough of us who are afflicted with the cacoethes 
scribendi and the cacoethes loquendi, so that we are 
glad to pay a tribute of admiration and respect to 
this silent scholar, whose services as head reviser of 
the catalogue division at the Library of Congress 





were invaluable, and the fruits of whose labors have, 
in part, become known to those using the catalogue 
ecards sent out from Washington. 


NEw IDEALS OF LITERARY CRITICISM displace the 
old; jejune pedantry gives way to stimulating and 
vitalizing methods of interpreting and illuminating 
the masterpieces of poetry and drama and essay 
and fiction. Those whose fortune it was to pursue 
literary studies at one or more German universities 
a quarter-century ago will probably be able to recall 
at least one professor whose exposition of a great 
author was a masterpiece of microscopic scholar 
ship and learned dulness, and who might have 
evoked from his hearers some such couplet as the 
one scratched on a desk in the lecture-room of the 
renowned theologian Dillmann, in Berlin, — “ Wenn 
schlafen will man, so hére man Dillmann.” Pro- 
fessor Oscar Kuhns chanced upon this inscription, 
as he tells us in his recent book of reminiscences, 
and unhesitatingly declares: “I cannot say that I 
found the lectures in Berlin twenty-five years ago 
very stimulating or interesting. Before the end of 
the semester the number of attendants would drop 
down almost to nothing. The bare rooms, the cold, 
dark mornings of winter, the monotonous delivery 
of many of the lectures, the listless attitude of the 
students, all was far from inspiring enthusiasm.” 
At the late meeting of modern language teachers in 
Cincinnati Professor Goebel, of the University of 
Illinois, pointed to the failure to find successors to 
Erich Schmidt and Jacob Minor in the chairs of 
German literature at the universities of Berlin and 
Vienna, and gave as a reason the passing of the old 
school of literary criticism in Germany, the school 
built up by Scherer in the last generation and nota- 
ble for its attention to the formal and the scholastic. 
At present the tendency is to seek the mainsprings 
of an author’s work and to recover something of the 
life imperfectly expressed by that author. We are 
no longer content to regard literature as a defunct 
“specimen” preserved in alcohol. 

LITERARY AID TO THE IMMIGRANT who desires, 
or ought to desire, to become a good American, is 
often more beneficial to him than a gift of money. 
Mr. John Foster Carr’s “Immigrant’s Guide,” 
published in several languages, has already been 
approvingly mentioned by us as a most useful book. 
Also attention has been called to recent Massachu- 
setts library legislation in the interest of the immi- 
grant. An “educational director,” working in 
codperation with the Public Library Commission, 
is now exerting every effort to make the foreigner 
feel more at home in the public library, and to show 
him how to profit by its resources, while the libra- 
ry’s equipment in foreign literature suited to the 
needs of our polyglot population is receiving addi- 
tions. The Bay State, with its many factory towns, 
stands in especial need of just such service as the 
present incumbent of the new office, Miss J. M. 
Campbell, is at present so zealously rendering. In 
the town of Beverly, for instance, it is said that 
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twenty different languages are spoken; and books 
in many of these foreign tongues are now to be had 
at the local library. Particular attention is given 
to familiarizing the alien with the manners and 
customs and laws and institutions of his adoptive 
land through the medium of printed matter in his 
own language. it is noteworthy that many of these 
immigrants are said to have been drawn to this 
country by Miss Antin’s glowing descriptions of 
“the promised land.” To them it is a land of 
opportunity, and Miss Campbell is doing her best 
to enable them to profit by the opportunity. 


THE RESCUE OF DISAPPEARING BALLADS among our 
people has been undertaken by the national Bureau 
of Education, aided by Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, 
Edgar Allan Poe Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. When Professor Child compiled 
his great work, “The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads,” he found that seventeen of the three hun- 
dred and tive ballads there given were current in 
various parts of this country. Later researches have 
added about forty more to this number, and it is 
proposed to continue the investigation, with the help 
of school-teachers, librarians, and all others who are 
willing to lend a hand, until the total number of old 
ballads and fragments of ballads brought into this 
country from the motlier-land shall have been as 
nearly as possible ascertained. This is a work that 
must be prosecuted now, and vigorously, if it is to 
succeed; for the many agencies operating to oblit- 
erate the last traces of survival in this domain of 
popular poetry will not halt for the convenience of 
research parties. “State organizations,” says Pro- 
fessor Smith, in a circular sent out by the Burean 
of Education, “will be found most efficient in this 
rescue work. Not until each State feels itself re- 
sponsible for the collection of the ballads surviving 
in its own borders will the search be even approxi- 
mately complete or the results at all satisfactory. 
But when each State joins in a sort of codperative 
ballad union, a work may be written that shall prove 
not less significant and certainly not less interesting 
to Americans than Professor Child’s great work 
itself.” Printed instructions for the guidance of those 
disposed to aid in this enterprise may be had from 
the Commissioner of Education, at Washington. 


DuRABILITY IN BOOKBINDING is an item of the 
first importance, especially in public libraries. It 
is worthy of note that the material now used for 
this purpose in the reading-room of our national 
library is buckram. Last year nearly six thousand 
volumes were bound in buckram for that collection, 
and thus far the results have been satisfactory. A 
few words from the annual report of the assistant 
in charge of this work are here in place. “The 

now in stock is the very best,” he says. 
“It is equal if not superior to the common leathers 
and may be safely used for all ordinary work, 
excepting for the larger and heavier books, which 
it is probably best to bind in half leather. We lace 
in the boards all books bound in buckram, except 








the very thin ones, in the same way as for a leather 
binding, and theoretically this binding should prove 
almost as strong as the ordinary leather one.” The 
“almost” we should venture to strike out, remem- 
bering the inevitable crumbling tendencies of leather 
where it serves as hinge to the book-cover. Some 
strong woven fabric, such as canvas, for elephant 
folios, would certainly outlast the best of leathers. 
Continuing his report, Mr. Kimball says: “We 
have tried to exert an influence toward the more 
general adoption of buckram binding, but with only 
partial success, owing to a general feeling, still 
surviving, that the use of any kind of a cloth bind- 
ing is derogatory to the book. Ornamental features, 
such as marbled edges, the use of marbled board 
papers, and headbands, are omitted, and the cost of 
material is generally somewhat less.” Many of us 
can remember the time when a silk cover with all 
sorts of foolish filigree work was considered neces- 
sary for a book of poems or a volume of elegant 
extracts; but this notion has passed, as will, no 
doubt, in a few years, the prejudice in favor of 
leather as the only dignified binding for large and 
dignified books. ee * 


AN UNAPPRECIATED NEPENTHE, offered to those 
whose weight of sorrowful memories it would re- 
move or materially lighten, is a wasted gift indeed. 
What securer refuge from the pursuing cares of the 
irrevocable past could there be than a good book ? 
And yet we are told by an ex-convict from Sing 
Sing, who contributes to the New York “Evening 
Post” some reminiscences of his “carceral endur- 
ance” (as old John Foxe would put it), that only a 
minority of the inmates of that famous penal insti- 
tution make any use of the library placed at the dis- 
posal of them all. To be sure, he describes this 
library as “a poor affair,” but it cannot be so poor 
as to be without a considerable number of readable 
books, and with the encouragement of appreciative 
use the authorities might feel moved to increase 
that number. Sing Sing has been much in public 
notice of late, in connection with the alternative 
plans of addition to the present building or a trans- 
fer of its occupants to a rural environment better 
adapted to the proper work of reformation. The 
last effort of the late Samuel J. Barrows’s life was 
an unavailing attempt to secure less rigorous condi- 
tions for the unfortunates at Sing Sing. Not the 
least of the needed improvements there one surmises 
to be a better and a more intelligently-administered 
library, which might help to make the institution 
what our ex-convict well says it ought to be, “a 
training-school for the development of strength of 
character, instead of being what it is at present, a 
finishing school for beginners in crime.” 


THE INSCRUTABILITY OF GENIUS not infrequently 
extends even to so subordinate a detail as hand- 
writing. Horace Greeley’s scrawl became notorious 
for illegibility, and the story is well known of his 
angry upbraiding of a compositor for misinterpret- 
ing his manuscript in the columns of the “Tribune,” 
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but when he was confronted with his own hiero- 
glyphics he became as thoroughly bewildered as had 
been the manipulator of the types. A like anecdote 
of Tolstoy is recounted by his son, Count Elie 
Tolstoy, in the “ Revue de Paris.” In describing 
his mother’s trials and tribulations as amanuensis 
to her author-husband the son says (the translation 
only has reached us): “Being very short-sighted, 
my mother had to bring her eyes close to the paper 
to decipher my father’s frightful scrawl. The work 
often took her the whole evening, and kept her 
busy until long after the rest of the household had 
gone to bed. When she found a passage which was 
quite illegible she used to go to papa and ask him 
to explain it. But that seldom happened, for she 
was very reluctant to disturb him. When she did 
so he took the manuscript from her and asked, with 
evident irritation: ‘Well? What is it that you can’t 
understand?’ Then he would begin to read it him- 
self, but when he arrived at the puzzling passage 
he was invariably pulled up and had the greatest 
difficulty in even guessing what he had written.” 
Nevertheless, no cultivation of illegibility in hand- 
writing will make one a genius, literary or other; 
and some men of genius, notably Thackeray, have 
written the most beautifully legible hand. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRE OF OUR PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SYSTEM has never been ascertained with 
mathematical precision, and it would no sooner be 
found than it would shift its position a mile or two 
westward, with our population-centre; for it is prob- 
able that the two imaginary points are not many 
hundred miles apart, and are tending more and more 
to coincide. The librarian at Newark, N. J., wrote 
a letter the other day, to be read before the Council 
of the American Library Association, urging the 
removal of the Association's headquarters from 
Chicago to New York, and venturing the assertion 
that “ten times as many library workers, printers, 
authors, students, publishers, booksellers, and jour- 
nalists are found within say three hours’ ride of New 
York as are found within the same distance from 
Chicago.” ‘This may be so, or it may be an exces- 
sive estimate; but in any case it is an Atlantic-coast 
view of the matter, and the rapid spread of our library 
system over the great central and western regions of 
the country will in the near future reduce the rela- 
tive importance of Newark or even New York in 
the scheme of things bibliothecal. Moreover, as 
Mr. Dana freely admits, Chicago “gives—and is 
to be praised therefore — good rooms, rent free, and 
New York offers nothing.” He volunteers to be 
one to try to raise a fund with which to lure the 
headquarters back again to the edge of the continent. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF COSMOPOLITAN CUL- 
TURE goes on apace. International exchange of 
university professors is accompanied by a like swap- 
ping of students, Germany, France, and England 
being the countries with which our own especially 
engages in this friendly barter. And now there is 





proposed by the University of Chili, through the 
Chilian Minister at Washington, an interchange of 
similar courtesies between that institution and Har 
vard, with a limited number of students ineluded in 
the scheme of give and take. Also one hears of a 
like plan proposed by Dr. Carlos de Pena, Uruguayan 
envoy to this country, on behalf of the National Uni- 
versity of Uruguay, and the prospect now is that 
these South American exchanges will be effected 
next year. Why would not a series of exchanges 
between Mexican and our own universities tend to 
the benefit of all concerned, and especially to a more 
cordial and mutually helpful relation between the 
nations whose common boundary is the Rio Grande? 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


REVIVIFYING THE CLASSIC LANGUAGES. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

Evidently two quite different but not necessarily 
opposing purposes obtain in the acquirement of the so- 
called classic languages: one signifies discipline, the 
other intellectual pleasure. Our pleasure-loving age 
shuns discipline; and one proof of this statement is to 
be found in the universal complaint made by the teachers 
of Latin and Greek that not only fewer pupils take up 
the study of those languages but also that those doing 
so seem to find it harder to master them. I believe 
thoroughly in intellectual discipline, but not in wasted 
energy. A mental discipline which keeps immature 
boys for years in studying the elements of Latin and 
Greek and ends by making them detest the classics, 
largely because the purpose of their discipline has been 
to give them the skeleton of the language and even the 
flesh of it but not the vital spirit — the very term “dead 
languages” proves that they are treated as corpses to 
be dissected and not as splendidly living literatures,— 
seems to me a wicked waste of time. 

There are exceptional instances where a boy, like 
young Sidis, takes to Greek because, being interested 
in history, he wanted to read Thucydides and Herodotus 
in the original; but it would be far wiser for most chil- 
dren under the of twenty to begin with French or 
German or even Italian, in which languages there is a 
copious literature suitable for every epoch of a child’s 
life. I am not original in this claim. Ben Franklin in 
his Autobiography says: “I have thought there is some 
inconsistency in our common mode of teaching languages. 
Weare told that it is proper to begin first with the Latin, 
and having acquired that, it will be more easy to attain 
those modern languages which are derived from it; and 
yet we do not begin with the Greek, in order more 
easily to acquire the Latin”; and he proceeds to query 
whether it would not be better “ to begin with the French 
and then take up the classic languages.” 

John Milton also (in his glorious essay on Education), 
in speaking of the many mistakes which have made 
learning so unpleasing and so unsuccessful, says: “ We 
do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scrap- 
ing together so much miserable Latin and Greek as might 
be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one year. 
And further on he adds: “These are not matters to be 
wrung out of poor striplings like blood out of the nose 
or the plucking of untimely fruit.” 

And John Locke, in his wise and noble “ Thoughts 
concerning Education,” says of the boy: “As soon as 
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he can speak English, it is time for him to learn some 
other language: this nobody doubts of, when French is 
proposed. And the reason is because people are accus- 
tomed to the right way of teaching that language, which 
is by talking it into children in constant conversation 
and not by grammatical rules. . . . When he can read 
and speak French well, which in this method is usually 
in a year or two, he should proceed to Latin, which it 
is a wonder parents, when they have had the experi- 
ment in French, should not think ought to be learned 
the same way by talking and reading. . . . Latin I 
look upon as absolutely necessary to a gentleman; and 
indeed custom, which prevails over everything, has made 
it so much a part of education, that even those children 
are whipped to it and made spend many hours of their 
precious time uneasily in Latin, who after they are once 
gone from school, are never to have any more to do with 
it, as long as they live.” 

And the wise old Du Bellay, in the sixteenth century, 
anticipated President Eliot in placing less emphasis on 
the “humanities.” He said: “Car si le tems que nous 
consumons & apprendre ces dictes langues [Latin and 
Greek] estoit employé & l’estude des sciences la Nature 
certes n’est point devenue si brehaigne [sterile] qu’elle 
n’enfastast de notre tems des Platons et des Aristotes.” 

I have no objection to a man spending a life-time on 
a Greek particle or in finding the esoteric significance 
of the careless writing to be found in Plato or Cesar, if 
he can get pleasure or profit from such puerilities; but 
it makes my blood boil with indignation to see our pre- 
paratory schools go on, generation after generation, in 
the same old stupid course, keeping boys and girls for 
years on what are called the elements of the classic 
languages, and, as Milton says, growing “into hatred 
and contempt of learning,” or, as Locke says, abhorring 
them “for the ill usage it procured” them. 

For thousands of years makers of needles put the eye 
into the shank; suddenly a man came along and put the 
eye into the neck just above the point, and the sewing- 
machine was invented. Still the grammars teach stu- 
dents the declensions perpendicularly from nominative 
singular to ablative plural; whereas if the cases were 
learned horizontally, it would in two minutes’ time save 
six months of blundering. Every English objective plural 
ends either in s or, in the case of neuters (like phenom- 
ena), in a. By putting the five vowels, a, e, i, 0, and u, 
before this final s, one learns in about a minute to recog- 
nize practically all the accusatives plural, both nouns 
and adjectives, in all Latin literature; by changing the 
stom one likewise, though of course not quite so as- 
suredly, gets most of the accusatives singular. The 
meaningless distinction of First and Second Declensions 
and the like, resolves into a reasonable vowel sequence. 
In a similar way the conjugations are learned by the 
natural divisions of time. Every imperfect has the ba, 
(asister of the English was but more regular) with the 
almost invariable mus, we, nt, they, t, he or she or it, 
according to the context. The addition of ur makes 
almost any verb passive. This is only a hint of what 
steps one may take in learning Latin. I once taught a 
young woman Latin so that in ten or twelve lessons she 
was reading Spinoza in the original. 

I agree that it might take years to acquire a thorough 
scientifically-grammatical knowledge of either Greek or 
Latin, but I would guarantee that any mature person in 
a week’s time might without great strain lay a sufficient 
basis of Latin and Greek to take the keenest delight in 
Vergil or Ovid, in Euripides or Plato. Of course I would 





not ignore what we in college used to call « trots,” for a 
literal translation is only a simplified dictionary. This 
is merely the application of common sense to the use of 
brains. The spirit of any language may be to a large de- 
gree understood and entered into by reading the Gospels 
or the Psalms, with which one is presupposed to have 
some degree of familiarity. The pronunciation is per- 
fectly simple. The Greek alphabet may be learned in 
half an hour, by selecting out the letters like and unlike 
our own and writing the unfamiliar ones down with their 
equivalents a few times. 

Let me say again, this is wholly and solely for the 
sake of the literary value of Greek and Latin htera- 
ture, and for the intense delight which it gives. I try 
to read a little Greek every day, and the mere sound 
of the words, the rhymes and alliterations, the musical 
rhythms, come to the ear of my eye, if I may use 
such a term, with a sensuous intoxicating exhilaration 
which I believe even the Greeks themselves, perhaps 
overfamiliar with the words, could scarcely feel. That 
is the glory of acquiring a new language —the new 
words are like newly-minted coins, with the design and 
the inscription not as yet worn away by familiar use. 

Of course pedantic and academic scholars and pro- 
fessors, still bound in the shackles of convention, fight 
against these theories; and they have been strong 
enough to resist the suggestions of Milton and Locke 
and our own wise and sensible Franklin so that the 
schools and colleges are still following the well-worn, 
dusty, vegetationless paths to the grave-yards where 
the dead languages are buried. Armed with medieval 
pick and spade they burrow in the valley of dry bones, 
and the result is that live people detest their methods 
and are bored to death with articulated skeletons jug- 
gled into a sort of punchinello semblance of activity by 
a stupid apparatus of clumsy strings. 

The cone of education stands on its apex instead of 
resting on its good broad base. I should like to see a 
revoiution turn out the whole system and begin again. 
Then we should have a Renaissance in literature, and a 
vast multitude kindled with enthusiasm for the classics, 
both ancient and modern. 

NATHAN Haske. Dore. 

Jamaica Plain, Boston, Jan, 19, 1914, 

AN AUXILIARY LANGUAGE FOR 
INTERCOMMUNICATION. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1at.) 

The solution of the problem of intercommunication 
in its broadest sense, the international and unrestricted 
exchange of useful information, has always been con- 
fronted by the barrier of language. There is no a priori 
reason why the quintessence of the modern European 
tongues might not be extracted, as it were, and made 
to do good service to civilization in a world daily grow- 
ing smaller. The writer will not attempt to discuss in 
detail any of the projects for a purely artificial language. 
There have indeed been many failures in that field of 
human ingenuity; but those failures, or the aggregate 
thereof, have served to point out the way to ultimate 
success. The auxiliary language which will sooner or 
later come into fairly universal use as an economic 
factor will undoubtedly be based upon maximum inter- 
nationality as governed by regularity and facility. 

It has been impossible until very recently to approach 
this question in any way except as a partisan or an 
opponent of some particular project. Happily, the 
problem is now being given consideration from a much 
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more nearly neutral standpoint, and in a way which 
promises its removal to the plane of recognized author- 
ity. It is high time that this be done, not only to end 
the controversy and keen rivalry between various pro- 
jects, but also, what is far more important, to give the 
world some definite assurance of a way to prevent the 
fearful economic waste of time, energy, and money 
involved in the current and so far unavoidable practice 
of using three or more official languages in every inter- 
national congress. This practice entails much tedious 
repetition of remarks and resolutions, and much expense 
for separate editions of publications, ete. It should 
suffice that the proceedings of such international con- 
ventions be conducted and published in the language 
of the country in which the meeting occurs, with an 
interleaved or separate translation in the official auxil- 
iary language for all the rest of the world. Sucha 
plan, which is not at all impossible of fulfilment, would 
often have the further great advantage that the speak- 
ers or authors themselves would write or personally 
approve the translation. This would go far toward 
the prevention of serious inaccuracies and preserve the 
exact meaning of the author, which is so difficult to do 
when translations are made by another who may have 
very little knowledge of the technical subject involved. 
Not only in the international congresses would all con- 
cerned receive substantial and lasting benefits from the 
world-wide adoption and use of a common auxiliary 
language, but the advantages would be scarcely less 
important when accruing also to commerce and to 
tourist travel. 

“ But,” says the patient reader, “this very pleasing 
prospect seems to be based on only an assumption that 
some international language will really become officially 
adopted by the governments. Languages are the result 
of growth and must have a long history. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of spontaneous expression in any but 
a living language,— such as English or French, for 
example. To use a conventional language, created by 
fiat, governmental or otherwise, would mean a loss of 
comprehensiveness, of flexibility, and of precision. It 
would mean a limited and stilted manner of expression 
of thought, which would be quite inadequate and unsat- 
isfactory. It can never be.” 

If the good reader has allowed himself thus to be 
blinded by his prejudice, his pre-judgment, he is griev- 
ously mistaken. Let him awake and look around. If 
he cannot see the signs of the times, let him put his 
ear to the ground and listen to the mighty rumble of 
the gathering legions of internationalism, those vast 
armies of peace which are marching forward valiantly 
to a glorious victory for humanity, and to the destruc- 
tion of barriers between peoples and peoples, man and 
man. The barrier of language will not and cannot be 
broken down by the adoption of English or any other 
living tongue, whether brought about by commercial 
supremacy or any other means. That would give far 
too great an advantage to the nation whose mother 
tongue was thus favored. Equity, mutual fairness, and 
the necessities of the case demand the adoption, not of 
a purely artificial idiom, but of the quintessence of the 
modern languages of western and southern Europe, — 
not a mere mixture, but a composite, logically devel- 
oped by the collaboration of scholars. 

In this state of affairs, therefore, it is but natural and 
appropriate that at the Eighth International Congress of 
Students held in Ithaca, N. Y., August 29 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1913, which was attended by two hundred repre- 





sentatives of thirty countries, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“The Congress declares itself heartily in favor of an 
auxiliary language and expresses the earnest hope that the 
adherents of Esperanto and Ido (reformed Esperanto) may 
unite in a common effort to secure the appointment of an 
official commission for the purpose of thoroughly studying 
the problem, and adopting an official international auxiliary 
language.” 


This resolution may, and quite possibly will, bear 
fruit even sooner than its framers anticipated. The 
Association for the creation of a Universal Lan 
Bureau, founded in Berne on February 27, 1911, and 
entered in the Commercial Register, has for its imme- 
diate object the presentation of an address to the Swiss 
Federal Council, in which the latter is to be requested 
to send a confidential inquiry to other governments as 
to whether or not they are willing to give their support 
to the summoning of an official provisional conference. 
This conference will undertake preliminaries with re- 
gard to combining together as many governments as 
possible into a Universal Language Union, similar to 
the Universal Postal Union. The foandation of this Uni- 
versal Language Union and the creation of a Universal 
Language Bureau are then reserved for an official 
congress of the governments concerned. This congress 
will have to form the definite conclusions which will 
be based upon the preliminary labors of the provisional 
conference. 

As a foundation for the step to be taken by the Swiss 
Federal Council and for the labors of the provisional 
conference, the Association will undertake, with the 
help of experts, a draft of an international treaty for the 
introduction of a universal language, and incorporate 
such draft in their memorial. 

On the other hand, the choice of the international 
auxiliary which is to be proposed for official 
recognition will be left to the international conference. 
The Association is perfectly neutral in regard to the vari- 
ous systems of universal language. 

The officers of the Association are as follows: 

Honorary President: Colonel Emit Frey, Ex-Federal 
Councillor, Director of the International Bureau of the 
Telegraph-Union in Berne. 

President: Dr. A. Gosat, National Councillor, Diree- 
tor of the International Peace Bureau in Berne. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor WiLHELM OsTWALD, 
Privy Councillor, member of the Royal Saxon Academy 
of Sciences (Gross-Bothen, Leipzig). Anton WALTB- 
BUHL, Mannfacturer (Ziirich). ARistIDE Rowe, 
Judge (Berne). 

Secretary: H. Benrmann, Director of the Official 
Information Bureau (Berne). 

Treasurers: EvGen v. Buren—v. Sauis, Banker 
(Berne). Ernst Witscnt, of the firm of Eugen v. 
Biiren & Co. (Berne). 

While the Association is absolutely neutral in its 
attitude toward the various projects for an auxiliary 
language, it is nevertheless interesting to receive from 

r quarter some indication as to the general char- 
acter of what may become the strongest candidate for 
selection. On this point some light is thrown by the 
following extracts from “The Scientific American” 
Supplements, as cited: 

“The result is a language (Ido) which may be mastered 
readily by anybody and which has this advantage over other 
artificial languages, that it is based on rational, scientific, 
technical principles, and therefore is not exposed to the 
danger of being supplanted by the creation of a still better 
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and materially different language.’’ (Supplement 1795, May 
98, 1910, page 346.) 

‘Esperanto has suffered because it has fallen into the 
hands of scientifically untrained persons, and sometimes into 
the hands of fanatics.’”” (Supplement 1798, June 18, 1910, 

398.) 

“The language of the Delegation (Ido) is very capable 
of expressing difficult passages with all possible fidelity.’’ 
(Ibid, page 399 ) 

This whole question, therefore, certainly seems at last 
to have entered the realm of practical life and serious- 
ness to the extent that it is entitled to very careful 
consideration. 

Indeed, the Swedish Parliament in Stockholm, about 
three years ago, gave some consideration to a proposition 
which contemplated the making of an official investi- 
gation, by the Parliament, of the whole question of an 
international language. Very lively interest was aroused 
in the Parliament, and the proposition as presented was 
finally defeated by a very narrow margin with a minority 
vote of ninety or more members, or nearly fifty per cent, 
which certainly constituted a very respectable support 
for the plan. Numerous other nations have found them- 
selves and their literature more or less isolated from 
the world at large owing to the fact that their mother 
tongues were not widely understood. This is a serious 
handicap against scientific study and research, and 
particularly against the publication of new discoveries 
of a technical nature, because the publisher has at best 
only a limited clientele to which to present a work of 
scientific or technical character when printed in any 
other than ove of the languages of wide circulation, such 
as English, French, or Germaa. If, on the contrary, a 
publisher of scientific works could appeal to the entire 
world for support of such a book printed in an auxiliary 
language generally understood, it would incalculably 
advance the cause of education. 

Some little progress has already been made in the 
compilation of an international lexicon of commercial 
terms; which, if made available for general use by the 
world of commerce, would be of inestimable value. 

It is true that to Switzerland, as the home of inter- 
nationalism, belongs the privilege of taking the initiative 
in the formation of a Universal Language Union and 
Bureau; but at the same time, without detracting in 
the least from the honor which belongs to Switzerland, 
it remains for some great nation to secure the almost 
equal honor of being the first to support the initial steps, 
which no doubt will be taken in Berne. 

One can easily foresee the renaissance of that glorious 
time when scientists were able to intercommunicate by 
means of a language common to all. That language 
will not be Latin, but the international language, which 
ought to be the quintessence of the modern European 

It will not be truly artificial, but essentially 
natural, founded upon the principle of maximum inter- 
nationality, governed by regularity and facility. 
EvuGene F. McPrxe. 





Chicago, Jan. 20, 1914. 


“TAINTED” BOOK REVIEWS. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dr1at.) 

A newspaper publisher in a town in the Middle West 
whom I recently visited told me an astonishing thing. 
He said he was one of eight men similarly employed 
m towns from Baltimore to Des Moines who have 
entered into an agreement with a New York advertis- 
ing concern to print syndicated book-reviews sent out 
by this concern from New York in consideration of 





receiving advertising from a number of book-publishers, 
including some of the leading houses of the country. 
My friend did not seem to see anything wrong in this 
arrangement. On the contrary, he thought it an excel- 
lent idea. He was guaranteed a greater amount of 
advertising, and he was going to dispense with his book 
critic, or at least transfer him to another department. 

As a book-buyer this seems to me a sinister move. 
I have always read book reviews where they seemed to 
be unbiassed; and I have frequently bought books, par- 
ticularly fiction, on the recommendation of reviewers 
upon whose judgment I had come to rely. I have 
always thought book reviews a natural service for a 
newspaper of repute, just as is theatrical criticism or 
editorial comment. But if literary criticism in the 
daily press is to depend on book advertising, and is to 
be furnished, not by a local critic whose taste and 
judgment you perhaps know personally to be honest, 
but by a hired corps of men in New York who are 
paid, practically, by the publishers, I should like to ask, 
in the idiom of the day, “ Where do we get off ?” 

Some years ago a hue-and-cry was raised by the ex- 
posure of the fact that certain trusts, then under investi- 
gation by the government, maintained expensive pub- 
licity bureaus which put forth matter favorable to the 
companies and got it published in newspapers on the 
corporations’ payroll. This was called “tainted news.” 
It was bad enough; but now we have tainted book 
reviews ! 

This may be too small a matter to excite the indigna- 
tion of the public, but I consider it only the first step 
towards the debauching of the press. I am informed 
that there is a movement already on foot to organize 
theatrical criticism on the same basis. Editorial comment 
will probably come next. 

It is true that this affair, so far, only touches eight 
cities of the second class; but if it succeeds, — and both 
parties to the agreement appear to be satisfied of its 
success already,— how long will it be before it reaches 
out and envelops the chief cities of the union? 

Boox-BuYer. 

Chicago, Jan. 24, 1914, 


A PROTEST. 
(To the Editor of Tux Dit.) 

As a friend of Tue D1AL, may I venture to express 
my surprise that you should have allowed to be printed 
the wholly uncalled for animadversion upon the Society 
of Friends contained in a review of the work of T. B. 
Read in your issue of January 1? 

Your reviewer believes that the Quaker doctrine 
seems in practice “capable of creating more whited 
sepulchres than any other creed ever known,” and in 
evidence devotes nearly half a column to the story of a 
case somebody told him about. The dictum of your 
reviewer may or may not be true,— he would be hard put 
to prove it; but what has it to do with the discussion of a 
poet who was neither a Quaker nor a whited sepulchre? 
The reputation of the small Christian body impugned, 
whose influence in the humanitarian progress of the race 
is well known, is not likely to be noticeably affected by 
the aspersions referred to; but it seems to me that the 
injection of such irrelevant, personal matter into reviews 
is neither just nor politic, and unworthy of Tue D1at’s 
unique standing as an American journal of criticism. 

CuHarRLes Francis SAUNDERS. 

Pasadena, Calif., Jan. 15, 1914. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON: HIs LIFE AND 
His WORK.* 


With Mr. Everard Meynell’s Life of Francis 
Thompson we are given probably the last tribute 
from a family whose devotion to a great singer 
would, of itself, ensure that family a memor- 
able place in the history of English poetry. 
Many a young poet will envy Thompson this 
devotion, sublimated as it is with a fine harmony 
of reticence and frankness, strong as it is with 
a loyalty so sincere, so enduring, so clear-eyed. 
And the biography comes as no anti-climax. In 
the most approved manner of modern biography, 
and with the characteristic self-effacement of 
his family, Mr. Everard Meynell allows the 
singer to reveal himself, as far as may be, in 
innumerable passages of prose and poetry, pub- 
lished and unpublished, which are chosen and 
inserted with a creative sureness which everyone 
will enjoy but which will be fully appreciated 
only by those who know from experience the 
extreme difficulty of achieving a literary portrait 
that is also a work ofart. In addition, the book 
is opulent with verbal snap-shots and reminis- 
cent sketches from scores of people who knew 
the poet. When it becomes necessary, as it often 
does, for the biographer to come forward and 
speak in his own person, he is obviously con- 
fronted by a great responsibility. No one who 
cannot himself write prose with distinction should 
dare to dally with the Promethean fire of quo- 
tation. But Mr. Meynell has set the jewels of 
the poet and his circle into a rich and vigorous 
metal that glows in warm and perfect harmony. 

This book, furthermore, takes its place among 
certain critical studies still rare because they 
require epical toil and vision, but increasing 
steadily in number because they mark the be- 
ginnings of a new Fine Art that irresistibly 
brings more and more strenuous and lofty writ- 
ers to emulate its first representations. This 
kind of estimate, which has been called “col- 
lective criticism” by Professor W.T. Brewster 
and others, was perhaps first effectively worked 
out by Mr. John Mackinnon Robertson in his 
essay on Poe. It withdraws much of the over- 
emphasis now placed on sources and analogues 
to approach the author through a large body of 
his crities, and, by catching each evasive light 





*Tue Lirk or Francis Toompson. By Everard 
Meynell. [llustrated. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tar Works or Francis Toomeson. In three volumes. 
With portraits. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





from the myriad facets of personalities, environ- 
ments, and epochs of an army of writers, impres- 
sionistic, historical, and judicial, it gradually 
finds the full vision wherewith to build a great 
temple, at once impersonal and finely personal, 
which will stand solid and stately and indestrue- 
tible in the storm centre of whims and moods, 
of fierce vituperation and frantic eulogy. Even 
in the case of Francis Thompson, a singer of 
our own generation, such a method brings aston- 
ishing perspective under the impartial and art- 
ful hands of Mr. Meynell. Shrewd thrusts and 
irresistible lauds, dyspeptic attacks and blind 
praises, conventional whims and keen prophecies 
swarm through these pages cheek by jowl. We 
hear the voices of a motley but most represen- 
tative company: Coventry Patmore, with his 
prophecies and his arrogance, leaves his new 
celestial comrades, Elijah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
to return to us as though in the flesh; Ernest 
Dowson, in the midst of his slums and his agony 
of indulgence, reveals in his verses faint and 
lovely echoes of Thompson’s diction; Mr. Yeats 
greets warmly a distant but a fellow dreamer; 
the leading reviews snarl and patronize; Miss 
Agnes Tobin turns from her Petrarch to the 
lover of the Virgin Mary ; that stirring old des- 
pot Henley flings the biting gibe and capricious 
but precious praise; George Meredith banters 
like a Titan and quotes with hearty joy to the 
shy singer himself some of the awed and fragile 
and imperishable lines out of “ Love in Dian’s 
Lap.’ As we read of Cardinal Manning and 
Richard Le Gallienne, of Arthur Symons and 
Aubrey De Vere, of Norman Gale and William 
Archer, of Robert Browning and John David- 
son, our new perspective will at least dispel 
the superstition of cult-worship that hounded 
Thompson from the beginning to the end of his 
literary career.* 

If Mr. Meynell is generous and sensible in 
his inclusion of animadversions on Thompson’s 
poetry, he is no less frank in his revelation of 
the facts of the man’s life. And he is certainly 

*Since this review is to be frankly eulogistic, and since 
the essays of the moment still make the threadbare remark 
first made in the nineties that Thompson has been cursed by 
the overpraise of a narrow cult, it may be well for me to fol- 
low briefly Mr. Robertson’s suggestion in ‘* Essays Towards 
a Critical Method” and give the reader a brief account of 
myself, For the present purpose a few negative remarks 
will do. I am not a Roman Catholic. I do not know the 
Meynells. I am not a Thompsonian faddist, but discovered 
the poet for myself when I was a sophomore in college in the 
year 1903, long before the hue and ery over Thompson and 
before any of my friends had heard of him. I take the liberty 
ef adding that though I have my own little quarrels with 
Thompson, I find, after having read a good many recent 
reviews on him, that I shall perforce be too busy with eulogy 
to find space or inclination to touch upon my grievances. 
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no less sensible. For the facts reveal, not that 
Max Nordau and his followers are right about 
genius, but simply that Francis Thompson was 
asaint. His whole life was a superb and pious 
and immortal protest against our present formula 
that life is (and should be) a struggle for exist- 
ence. A friend of mine puts it very happily in 
a letter written after reading the biography : 

“Instead of being a divine vagrant, Thompson might 

have been a chubby and tidy person of irreproachable 
habits; but he couldn’t be both at once. When the 
records are cast up, I think it is the chubby and tidy 
people who will stand most in need of apologies, rather 
than such men as Thompson.” 
In the hardest and most unspiritual decades of 
the nineteenth century, the decades against 
which Matthew Arnold had raised his voice 
almost in vain, Thompson’s life was the life of 
an untheatrical martyr, a perfect refutation of 
neo-aristocracy,—the aristocracy of family trees 
(generally dying at the top), the aristocracy 
of wealth, the aristocracy of efficiency, all the 
shallow and ugly sophistries that have grown up 
about the profound truth of the survival of the 
fittest. Francis Thompson, who never dreamed 
an injury and never looked at a cudgel, the con- 
sumptive who almost literally vanished slowly 
from the earth, will go down to fame as the 
deadly and irresistible foe of the noisy heroes 
of our age. He was the anti-superman. 

We must allow space for two glimpses of 
Thompson’s life as revealed in the biography. 
When, like De Quincey, the poet wandered in 
agony and poverty and helplessness, a runaway 
outcast, through the long, gaunt streets of Lon- 
don, he found, like De Quincey, his Ann. 

“This girl gave out of her scant and pitiable opu- 
lence, consisting of a room, warmth, and food, and a cab 
thereto. When the streets were no longer crowded 
with shameful possibilities she would think of the only 
‘ryst that her heart regarded and, a sister of charity, 
would take her beggar into her vehicle at the appointed 
place and cherish him with an affection maidenly and 
motherly, and passionate in both these capacities. ‘I'wo 
outcasts, they sat marvelling that there were joys for 
them to unbury and to share. Then, in a Chelsea room 
such as that of Rossetti’s poem would they sit: — 

“Your lamp, my Jenny, kept alight, 
Like a wise virgin’s, all one night! 
And in the alcove coolly spread 
Glimmers with dawn your empty bed. 

“ Weakness and confidence, humility and reverence, 
were gifts unknown to her except at his hands, and she 
repaid them with graces as lovely as a child’s, and as 
unhesitating as a saint’s. In his address to a child, in a 
later year, he remembers this poor girl’s childishness: — 

“Forlorn, and faint, and stark 
I had endured through watches of the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 





Of all those heavenly passers’ scrutiny ; 
Stood bound and helplessly 
For Time to shoot his barbéd minutes at me; 
Suffered the trampling hoof of every hour 
In night’s slow-wheeléd car; 
Until the tardy dawn dragged me at length 
From under those dread wheels; and, bled of strength, 
I waited the inevitable last. 
Then there came past 
A child; like thee, a spring-flower; but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring, 
And through the city-streets blown withering. 
She passed, — O brave, sad, lovingest, tender thing! 
And of her own scant pittance did she give, 
That I might eat and live: 
Then fled, a swift and trackless fugitive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
The heart of Childhood, so divine for me; 
And her, through what sore ways 
And what unchildish days. 
Borne from me now, as then, a trackless fugitive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
Her, Child! and innocency. 


“ Her sacrifice was to fly from him: learning he had 
found friends, she said that he must go to them and 
leave her. After his first interview with my father he 
had taken her his news. ‘They will not understand 
our friendship,’ she said, and then, ‘I always knew you 
were a genius.’ And so she strangled the opportunity; 
she killed again the child, the sister; the mother had 
come to life within her—she went away. Without 
warning she went to unknown lodgings and was lost to 
him. In ‘the mighty labyrinths of London’ he lay in 
wait for her, nor would he leave the streets, thinking 
that in doing so he would make a final severance. Like 
De Quincey’s Ann, she was sought, but never found, 
along the pavements at the place where she had been 
used te find him.” 


When Mr. Wilfrid Meynell pulled some dirty 
manuscripts from a pigeon-hole of his desk and 
found that they were the work of genius he des- 
patched letters in vain, and finally went to seek 
the unknown author at a chemist’s shop to which 
the poet had directed him to send his mail. 

“Mr. Meynell’s] obvious eagerness prompted a query 
from the man behind the counter: ‘ Are you a relative? 
he owes me three-and-ninepence.’ With that paid and 
a promise of ten-and-sixpence if he produced the poet, 
he agreed to do his best, and, many days after, my 
father, being in his workroom, was told that Mr. 
Thompson wished to see him. ‘Show him up,’ he said, 
and was left alone. 

“Then the door opened, and a strange hand was 
thrust in. The door closed, but Thompson had not 
entered. Again it opened, again it shut. At the third 
attempt a waif of a man came in. No such figure had 
ever been looked for; more ragged and unkempt than 
the average beggar, with no shirt beneath his coat and 
bare feet in broken shoes, he found my father at a loss 
for words. ‘You must have had access to many books 
when you wrote that essay,’ was what he said. ‘That,’ 
said Thompson, his shyness at once replaced by an acer- 
bity that afterwards became one of the most familiar 
of his never-to-be-resented mannerisms, ‘that is pre- 
cisely where the essay fails. I had no books by me at 
the time save Zschylus and Blake.’ There was little 
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to be done for him at that interview save the extraction 
of a promise to call again. He made none of the con- 
fidences characteristic of a man seeking sympathy and 
alms. He was secretive and with no eagerness for plans 
for his benefit, and refused the offer of a small weekly 
sum that would enable him to sleep in a bed and sit at 
a table. I know of no man, and can imagine none, to 
whom another can so easily unburden himself of uneasi- 
ness and formalities as to my father. To him the poor 
and the rich are, as the fishes and the flames to St. 
Francis, his brothers and his friends at sight, even if these 
are shy as fishes and sightless as flame. But the im- 
pression of the visit on my father was of a meeting that 
did not end in great usefulness — so much was indicated 
by a manner schooled in concealments. But Francis 
came again, and again, and then to my father’s house 
in Kensington. Of the falsity of the impression given 
by his manner, his poetry in the address to his host's 
little girl is the proof: 


“ Yet is there more, whereat none guesseth, love ! 
Upon the ending of my deadly night 
(Whereof thou hast not the surmise, and slight 

Is all that any mortal knows thereof), 
Thou wert to me that earnest of day's light, 
When, like the back of a gold-mailéd saurian 
Heaving its slow length from Nilotic slime, 
The first long gleaming fissure runs Aurorian 
Athwart the yet dun firmament of prime. 
Stretched on the margin of the cruel sea 
Whence they had rescued me, 
With faint and painful pulses was I lying; 
Not yet discerning well 
If 1 had ’secaped, or were an icicle, 
Whose thawing is its dying. 
Like one who sweats before a despot’s gate, 
Summoned by some presaging scroll of fate, 
And knows not whether kiss or dagger wait; 
And all so sickened is his countenance 
The courtiers buzz, ‘Lo, doomed !’ and look at him 
askance : — 
At fate’s dread portal then 
Even so stood I, I ken, 
Even so stood I, between a joy and fear, 
And said to mine own heart, ‘ Now, if the end be 
here !’” 


So it came about that the anti-superman was 
armed even at the close of the nineteenth century 
with the armor of pure charity, like Bunyan’s 
Christian, for a mighty battle with the most 
sinister forces of modern life. 

Thompson's prose, now first authoritatively 
selected in the three-volume edition of the 
“Works,” gives me more courage than any- 
thing I have seen since the happy day when I 
first read the lovely sentences of Professor 
Mackail’s latest volumes. This prose of Thomp- 
son’s, since it is the prose of a poet, will be of 
inestimable value to us in this generation, de- 
bauched as we are by the quickstep of journal- 
ism. There is another influence against which 
it will react, I think, with good effect, an influ- 
ence which one is supposed to mention nowadays 
in an awed whisper — the influence of French 





prose. Arnold certainly did a great service in 
calling our attention to what we could learn 
from the marvellously supple prose across the 
channel. And to those who can relish Arnold’s 
irony, there will be at least one quality evident 
in proof of the value of Arnold’s taste for him- 
self. Yet, strangely enough, the most perfect 
passages in Arnold, such as the famous sen- 
tences about Oxford “spreading her gardens to 
the moonlight” and the haunting prelude to 
the essay on Emerson, — those passages in what 
Professor Gates called Arnold’s fourth manner, 
“intimate, rich in color, intense in feeling, 
almost lyrical in tone,” those passages so 

thetically infrequent in the work of this too 
stern self-inquisitor,—are the very passages 
which owe nothing whatever to French prose. 
To whom, then, do they owe the most? Cer- 
tainly not to our eighteenth century prosemen, 
whom some uphold as our greatest, —as rivals, 
even if humble rivals, of the French. Undoubt- 
edly Arnold’s fourth manner was inspired by 
the man who was celebrated in one of those 
very passages—John Henry Newman. And 
who taught Newman to write prose? To a 
great extent, De Quincey. And De Quincey 
learned the secrets of his mighty rhythms and 
his imperial opulence from the ornate English 
writers of the seventeenth century. Is it not 
true that when we survey the greatest prose of 
England we find at least a fourth written by 
our poets; about half of it written by prose- 
writers who were really very fervid poets in 
spirit, —Malory, Hooker, Taylor, the King 
James translators, Browne, Burke, De Quincey, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Carlyle, Newman, Ruskin, 
Pater (for all his half-true protestations of 
French lineage); and, finally, do we not find 
that barely a fourth has been written by men 
like Swift? The ornate style is the English 
style, our heritage from the spacious days of 
the English renaissance. And, though the 
purer currents of the simpler eighteenth cen- 
tury prose and the wonderful cadences from 
France are a most wholesome interblending, 
we should not forget our imperatorial birth- 
right. Francis Thompson, in an age when 
our prose-writers, though still phrasing bril- 
liantly, were beginning to lose their grasp of 
rhythm, wrote the true English prose. A fair 
characterization of his own style and an excel- 
lent example of it may be found in a sentence 
that he wrote on Sidney’s prose: “ It is a prose 
full of young joy, and young power, and young 
inexperience, and young melancholy, which is 
the wilfulness of joy; full of young fertility, 
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wantoning in its own excess.” And, lest some 
readers draw unjust inferences, lest they doubt 
the sound sense of Thompson, let me add 
another example of his prose and an admirable 
example of his fine critical acumen,—a sen- 
tence on his beloved De Quincey : 

“A little, wrinkly, high-foreheaded, dress-as-you- 
please man; a meandering, inhumanly intellectual man, 
shy as a hermit-crab, and as given to shifting his lodg- 
ings; much-enduring, inconceivable of way, sweet- 
hearted, fine-natured, small-spited, uncanny as a sprite 
begotten of libraries; something of a bore to many, by 
reason of talking like a book in coat and breeches — 
undeniably clever and wonderful talk none the less; 
master of a great, unequal, seductive, and irritating 
style; author of sixteen delightful and intolerable vol- 
umes, part of which can never die, and much of which 
ean never live: that is De Quincey.” 

Thompson’s prose in the collected Works and 
the hitherto unpublished fragments in the Life 
will also be of great value in giving pause to 
many who have been content to mouth certain 
commonplaces of criticism against him which 
have been continuously current since 1894. We 
learn now that his reviewers have been right in 
pointing out that there were echoes from Pat- 
more, Coleridge, Crashaw, and an army of others. 
Indeed, Mr. Everard Meynell is very glad to 
supplement the notions of the critics not only 
with confessions from Thompson but with some 
most suggestive parallel passages and observa- 
tions of his own. Nevertheless, with all this in 
mind, the wary critic as he rereads the poems 
will, it is hoped, learn a lesson of supreme im- 
portance to his generation. Let him reread also 
the poetry of Oscar Wilde and note that, while 
both poets can change like the chameleon, as the 
iridescent memories of a hundred singers surge 
through them, Oscar Wilde was insincere and 
therefore (except in a few master poems) only 
avery interesting workman, but Francis Thomp- 
son was sincere and therefore a great poet. The 
wary critic will then reflect that, in spite of the 
futurists, a man may, without going to the old 
extremes prescribed by some eighteenth-century 
critics, follow certain immortal models. The wary 
critic will remember that Milton, Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Chaucer unblushingly did just this. 
And he will perhaps come to the conclusion that 
some of our modern artists have confused new- 
ness with originality. He will, in fine, observe 
that few supreme artists have cared much whether 
what they sought to do had been done before, 
but rather they have trembled with convictions 
that flamed out from the midst of their groping 
comrades like the fierce jet of a huge forge in a 
grim city at night. 





One other comment that was once thought 
an easy truism will be uttered less sweepingly 


| when we have pondered this new prose and 


reread the poems,—namely, the old jeer at 
Thompson’s diction. In this matter, too, since 
1894, Thompson has been attacked for archa- 
isms, coinages, and sacerdotalisms. Without 
the assistance of an Academy of wiseacres, 
Anglo-Saxondom has always contrived to be 
ponderously suspicious of archaisms, even when 
these have been drawn almost straight from 
a Cynewulfian Northumbria or an Alfredian 
Wessex. As for Latinisms—anathema! Iam 
inclined to think that if the dream of an En- 
glish Academy,—a dream indulged in from at 
least the days of old Spratt, the biographer of 
Cowley, to the days of Matthew Arnold’s great 
essay,— were to come true, this Academy would 
know enough to take the opposite view from the 
French Academy, which, for the sake of its tran- 
quil and silvery and softly musical language, 
is judiciously cautious: this English Academy 
would, I believe, be very tolerant of archaisms 
in our restless oceanic language. After many 
years spent in the study of Edmund Spenser, 
who has been a storm-centre on this matter from 
1579 to 1914, I find much solace in murmur- 
ing to myself the words of shrewd old Thomas 
Fuller on the poet's poet: “‘ And though some 
blame his Writings for the many Chaucerisms 
used by him, yet to the Learned they are known 
not to be blemishes but rather beauties to his 
Book.” Archaisms and coinages generally go 
together,— see Spenser and Milton. We should 
be a little less tolerant of coinages than of 
archaisms. And of course we must remember 
always the rules of Horace, which are perfectly 
sound and quite invaluable and absolutely im- 
possible. Our multifarious, questing English 
language will pause over these rules occasion- 
ally, just long enough to keep from going mad ; 
but our language is, unlike all other Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, absolutely without stolidity. 
As for the sacerdotalisms, they are often very 
beautiful when one finds out what they mean. 
Ecclesiastico-mania is doubtless bad enough, 
but it is a venial sin compared with the vice 
popular among many of Thompson’s critics,— 
ecclesiastico-phobia. I am not averse to read- 
ing a poet, for a while, with a dictionary at my 
elbow. And as far as Thompson is concerned, 
I never read him without resolving to plunder 
him some day of those same beautiful sacerdo- 
talisms. Finally, now that his prose works 
and biography are in my hands, I shall be very 
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careful about using the rapier on a man who 
can weigh his words as nicely as the following 
passage indicates : 

« Of ‘nervure’; I should not, in a like passage, use 
cuticle of a flower or leaf: because it is a streaky word — 
its two & sounds and mouse-shrewd u make it like a 
wire tweaked by a plectrum. The u of nervure is not 
only unaccented, therefore unprominent in sound, but 
the soft v and u quite alter its effect from that it has 
when combined with k’s and parchment-tight ¢’s.” 
And a friendly critic of Thompson writes as 
follows : 

“The labour, the art, the studious vocabulary are 
locked together within the strenuous grasp of the man’s 
sincerity. There is no dissociating, no disintegrating, 
such poems as these; and Francis Thompson’s heart beats 
in the words ‘ roseal,’ ‘ cymars,’ ‘ frore,’ ‘ amiced,’ ‘ lamped,’ 
and so forth.” 

With these passages in mind I recall an 
extraordinary sentence in an English essay on 
Thompson not yet a year old: 

“His thought is conventional, it is the diarrhetical 

flux of language which mystifies, which shrieks and 
hisses by its persistent shock and turgidity, by its 
linguistic nodes and rugosities.” 
Imagine the unholy joy with which a provincial 
English weekly would hail such a sentence from 
an American! Doubtless its writer would ac- 
cuse me of lacking a sense of humor; but I 
must confess that my impresssion is of a little 
man with a cracked voice trying to roar down his 
intended victim, in the manner of Dr. Johnson, 
or essaying, with petty irritation, the tremen- 
dous guffaw of Rabelais. 

Finally, Thompson’s poems, reread with the 
prose in our minds and the chapter in the biog- 
raphy on “ Mysticism and Imagination ” open 
before us, teach us that it is wrong to accuse 
Thompson’s thought of conventionality. The 
world is full of mystics to-day. There are, first 
of all, the new-fangled mystical cults founded 
mainly by honest but rather shallow people, who, 
having conned the A B C of an attitude older 
than the oldest forests of India, put forward 
their results as a new religion and draw many 
equally honest and rather more shallow people 
in their muddy wake. Yet, on the whole, good 
will come from them. Then there is the school 
celebrated in Mr. Arthur Symons’s masterly 
volume on “ The Symbolist Movement.” Most 
of the people of this school are really materialists, 
but they cover, generally with perfect sincerity, 
their materialism with a thin and leprous and 
alluring veil that they call mysticism. I believe 
that some of these people will leave, for all their 
decadence, works of art that are enduring, but 
never supreme. Francis Thompson was a true 
mystic, and to him a few thinkers will go for 





many centuries. Nor will they who go to him 
all be Catholics. For some of them will be 
steeped in the philosophy of ancient India, and 
more of them will be Platonists who will know 
him “ by a secret sign.” But most brotherly of 
all will be those who can gather out of all of these 
the perfect flowers of wisdom. They will know 
Thompson’s faults better than any other critics 
have known them ; but, quite naturally, they will 
choose to be silent. 


HersBert ELLsworts Cory. 








IN SOUTH AMERICAN WILDS.* 


As a veteran explorer, Mr. A. Henry Savage 
Landor needs no introduction to the reader of 
works on travel. Since his thrilling experiences 
in Thibet sixteen years ago, he has penetrated 
supposedly inaccessible parts of Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and Africa; yet it is doubtful if the 
account of any of his past achievements can 
approach in variety of incident or perils encoun- 
tered the narrative of his journey just completed 
through the wildest portion of South America. 

A detailed account of Mr. Savage Landor’s 
latest explorations would obviously fall outside 
the scope of this review; yet some indication 
may be given of the magnitude of his task and 
of the results attained. In all, the author 
travelled over thirteen thousand miles in South 
America, and of this enormous distance some 
five thousand miles were through regions in 
Brazil hitherto either unknown or but little 
explored. His itinerary led him from Rio de 
Janeiro, in a general northwesterly direction, 
through the interior states of Goyaz, Matto 
Grosso, and Amazonas,—regions watered by 
the great rivers Xingu, Tapajoz, and Madeira. 
The object of the expedition was to study the 
geography and geology of this vast area, much 
of it uncharted; to learn something definite 
about the Indians of central Brazil; and to 
investigate the economic resources of a territory 
still largely unexploited. 

From the first, the journey was fraught with 
hardships and peril. It was found all but im- 
possible to persuade anyone in Brazil to embark 
on the expedition; and as a last resort the 
author was forced to employ, at ridiculously 
high wages, six ex-convicts as his companions. 
The journey begun with such unfavorable aus- 
pices repeatedly threatened to end in disaster. 





* Across Unknown Sourn America. By A. Henry 
Savage Landor. In two volumes. LIllustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 
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Again and again Mr. Savage Landor had to 
quell a mutiny, and on several occasions his life 
was in imminent danger. But even more re- 
markable than the successive escapes from his 
followers was his triumph over natural obstacles. 
His original intention was to pass throagh the 
very heart of Brazil, riding from the terminus 
of the railway in Minas Geraes to Manaos, the 
capital of Amazonas, a distance of between 
three and four thousand miles. But after eight 
hundred miles had been traversed he discovered 
that his worthless companions, in order to force 
him to retrace his steps, had thrown away most 
of his large stock of provisions. To escape 
starvation, the party made a detour to the 
south, and reached the ancient settlement of 
Diamantino, the last frontier post of civiliza- 
tion in central Brazil. With what supplies he 
could purchase, Mr. Savage Landor now deter- 
mined to descend from its source the great 
Tapajos River, one of the most powerful tribu- 
taries of the Amazon. The account of the 
journey down the hitherto unexplored portions 
of this stream is thrilling in the highest degree. 
Perilous waterfalls, treacherous whirlpools, 
deadly rapids,—‘in comparison with which 
those of Niagara are child’s play,’ —taxed the 
skill and endurance of the party to the utmost. 
At times they were even obliged to drag the 
two-thousand-pound canoe over low mountain 
ame after blazing a trail through the native 
orest. 

The last stage of Mr. Savage Landor’s explo- 
rations in Brazil not only surpassed in hardship 
and suffering everything that had preceded, but 
seemed fated to end in tragedy. Since the 
canoe, by this time unserviceable, had to be 
abandoned at a government station, the author 
heroically insisted on pushing forward on foot, 
through the unexplored region between Tapajos 
and Madeira Rivers. But again his plans were 
balked by the perfidy of his followers. Sup- 
plies intended to last many months were sur- 
reptitiously destroyed, until at length the little 
party, entirely cut off from civilization, passed 
sixteen days practically without food. Further 
attempts to cut a path through the forest were 
impossible owing to the weakness of the men; 
escape by water seemed out of the question, as 
the native timbers were all too heavy to float. 
The ingenious expedient by which Mr. Savage 
Landor succeeded in rescuing himself and his 
companions from this frightful impasse may 
best be described in his own words: 


“We felt in such a plight that we lay helpless upon 
the floor of the hut, quite unable to move, so exhausted 





were we. In turning my head around I discovered ten 
large demijohns, some two and one-half feet high and 
about two feet in diameter, of thick green glass. They 
were the usual demijohns— garaffons, as they were 
called — used all over Brazil for ‘fire-water.’ I at 
once conceived the idea of using them as floats in the 
construction of a raft. 

«My men grinned contemptuously at the idea when 
I mentioned it to them. They said that all was over. 
It was no use trying to get away. The Almighty wanted 
us to die, and we must only lie there and await our end, 
which was not far off. Benedicto struggled/o his knees 
and prayed to the Almighty and the Virgin, sobbing 
bitterly all the time. 

«“T struggled up on my feet and proceeded to carry 
the big vessels to the river bank, where I intended to 
construct the raft. The effort to take each heavy bottle 
those few metres seemed almost beyond me in my ex- 
hausted state. At last I proceeded to strip the floor of 
the hut, which had been made with split assahy palms, 
in order that I might make a frame to which I could 
fasten the bottles. With a great deal of persuasion I 
got Filippe and Benedicto to help me. The long pieces 
of assahy were too heavy for our purpose, and we had 
the additional trouble of splitting each piece into four. 
It was most trying work in our worn-out condition. 
Then we had to go into the forest and collect some 
small liane so that we could tie the pieces together, as 
we had no nails and no rope. 

«“ The lassitude with which we did our work, and tore 
down part of the hut in order to build that raft, our only 
way of salvation, was too pitiful to watch. We abso- 
lutely had no strength at all. When we pulled the 
liane to fasten together the different pieces of palm 
wood, we were more exhausted than if we had lifted a 


‘weight of 200 pounds. As it was, we could not fasten 


the pieces of wood properly, and when the raft was fin- 
ished it was indeed a shaky affair.” 

On this unstable craft the starving men con- 
trived to drift down stream, until they found 
food and safety in the camp of a rubber collect- 
ing expedition. 

The remaining experiences of the author, 
though highly interesting, were in no wise 
unique. He ascended the Amazon to its source, 
crossed the Andes by a little-travelled route, 
traversed the highlands of Peru and Bolivia, 
and finally returned to Europe via Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. 

It would be a grave injustice to Mr. Savage 
Landor to assume that he has written merely a 
chronicle of adventure. From the standpoint 
of science alone, his work is a storehouse of 
results and discoveries of real importance, par- 
ticularly in the field of ethnology. Hitherto 
little-known Indian tribes, especially the Boro- 
ros, inhabiting the interior of Matto Grosso, 
were carefully studied, and elaborate vocabula- 
ries were prepared of their language. At the 
same time our knowledge of the geology and 
geography of Central Brazil has been materially 
increased through the author’s methodical and 
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tireless observations. Even the account of the 
vast economic possibilities of this virgin terri- 
tory makes fascinating reading. In fact, so 
highly did the Brazilian government value the 
results of this expedition, that it honored Mr. 
Savage Landor with a grant of four thousand 
dollars. 

In all details of the bookmaker’s art, these 
two handsome volumes leave little to be desired. 
Several of the author’s own wonderful color 
studies are reproduced, while the two hundred 
excellent illustrations from photographs enable 
the reader to follow the party throughout every 
stage of its remarkable journey. 

P. A. MarRTIN. 


OLD SALEM IN ITs HABit As If LIVED.*| 


More than fifty years ago, George Nichols, 
of Salem, then eighty years old, dictated his 
autobiography to his daughter, Lydia Ropes 
Nichols. Now Miss Martha Nichols publishes 
her grandfather’s recollections under the title, 
‘George Nichols, Salem Shipmaster and Mer- 
chant.’’ The autobiography is an account at 
first hand of Salem shipping at the turn of the 
eighteenth century, when the ships of Salem 
were known in all the great ports of the world. 

George Nichols was born July 4, 1778, in 
what is now the oldest brick house in Salem, in 
Derby street near the Custom House. When 
about a year old his father moved to Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and the recollections 
tell an entertaining story of schoolboy life in 
that old town. It began at “not more than 
two years of age, when I was sent to an old 
woman named Molly Shaw, and my cradle was 
sent with me.” Another dame school was fol- 
lowed by two boys’ schools, which he remem- 
bered chiefly as places where he was cruelly 
flogged and learned nothing. Naturally he 
preferred to drive the cow to pasture, to feed 
the pigs, or to work in the garden. Various 
pranks recall Tom Bailey, the classic bad boy 
of Portsmouth. On one occasion when the 
schoolmaster caught his younger brother, Icha- 
bod, by the ear, “pulling it very violently,” 
George says he could hardly refrain from throw- 
ing a large Bible he had in his hand at the 
master’s head. He did not throw the Bible, 
but he cried out in school, “ You are a set of 
fools altogether.” 

A year at Phillips Exeter Academy brought 
*Groror Nicnois, SALEM SHIPMASTER aND Mer- 


cnant, By Martha Nichols. Salem: The Salem Press 
Company. 


the lad under the influence of Benjamin Abbott, 
to whom he says he owed much of his success 
in life. Benjamin Abbott was a great teacher, 
who conducted Phillips Exeter for fifty years. 
Some of his boys were Daniel Webster, Edward 
Everett, Jared Sparks, and George Bancroft. 

At thirteen George Nichols became a clerk 
in his father’s grocery store, and his school 
days were over. In 1793, the father, Ichabod 
Nichols, returned to Salem and went into the 
shipping business. An experience of a year or 
so as a shipping clerk whetted the boy’s wish 
“to see the world,” and in his seventeenth year 
he made his first voyage, to Copenhagen and 
St. Petersburg. 

The most interesting part of the autobi- 
ography is the account of nine voyages made 
between 1795 and 1803,—eight years full of 
work and adventure for the young sailor, who 
rose rapidly from joint super-cargo to be master 
of his own ship, the “Active.” Captain Nichols’s 
business notes throw light on economic condi- 
tions in the first quarter-century of the Republic. 
The Salem shipping masters were international 
carriers ; they built ships and manned them, and 
fetched and carried goods wherever they found 
profitable markets. An American cargo was 
usually tobacco, sugar, and coffee. Captain 
Nichols made one coast-wise voyage to Virginia, 
for tobacco to carry to the north of Europe. 
But Virginia did not furnish all the tobacco of 
American cargoes, for the year before, 1797, he 
went to Alexandria, Egypt, for flour and tobacco, 
which he sold in the Isle of France, and bought 
sugar and coffee to carry back to Salem. On 
another voyage he took tobacco, sugar, and coffee 
to St. Petersburg, and brought back from Russia 
hemp, iron, and manufactures. In 1802, he 
sailed to Sumatra for a cargo of pepper, which 
he sold in Manila, and bought sugar and indigo. 
Sailing for Falmouth, England, he went to Lon- 
don, where he learned that France and England 
were on the verge of war. He sailed at once 
for Rotterdam, and there cannily waited three 
weeks until war was declared, when he sold his 
eargo at an advance of fifty per cent on peace 
prices. 

In December, 1799, Captain Nichols set sail 
in the ship ** Active” on what he describes as 
‘one of the greatest voyages, considering all the 
circumstances, ever made by a Salem vessel.” 
He carried about $15,000 in specie to Bombay 
to buy cotton, which he took to London and sold 
| to the East India Company at more than three 

hundred per cent profit. Reloading in London, 
he went back to Madras with a cargo of English 
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and some $40,000 in specie. He re- 
turned to Salem in 1801, after an absence of 
about twenty months, with bills of exchange on 
Boston for $65,000, together with bills of lading 
for a cargo worth $10,000. He was twenty-three 
years old in that year. 

The old sea captain’s interests were mainly 
of a business character, but we get a glimpse of 
London in 1800. It is the London of Charles 
Lamb, who was then a clerk in the service of 
the East India Company. One evening Captain 
Nichols went to see George Frederick Cooke 
play Shylock at “the Covent Garden Theatre, 
where I saw the Royal family— George the 
Third, his wife and two or three daughters ; one 
of whom, Princess Elizabeth, was very handsome, 
reminding me very much of Dolly Treadwell.” 

Another London experience is of interest 
to those who happen to own a Tobias watch. 
Telling his “‘watch story,’ Captain Nichols 
relates: “‘My next watch adventure was in 
London, where I had a gold watch made by 
one Tobias, a Jew, very much thought of by 
Americans, but an unprincipled man. It cost 
me $120.” There is a certain Tobias watch 
that has been keeping time in one family for 
nearly sixty years. It came into the family in 
part payment of a debt, so that it has an earlier 
and unknown history. It was carried in a 
soldier’s pocket through the Civil War. It 
went around the world and told time for the 
U.S. Transit of Venus expedition in 1874-5. 
It now keeps up with the intricacies of a college 
schedule. A high principled watch, surely! 

When the War of 1812 broke out, Captain 
Nichols says he was worth $40,000 and was 
“quite a rich man for those times.” One of 
the results of that war was the decline of the 
port of Salem, brought about by the loss of its 
ships to British privateers. The experience 
of Captain Nichols illustrates how effectually 
England drove American commerce off the 
high seas. Every ship in which he was inter- 
ested was captured. Salem never recovered its 
commercial leadership. In 1826, both George 
Nichols and his father-in-law became bankrupt. 

He had married, in 1801, his cousin, Sally 
Peirce, daughter of Jerathmiel Peirce, also a 
shipping master, and grandfather of Benja- 
min Peirce, the mathematician. The marriage 
took place “in my Father Peirce’s great eastern 
room. Sally’s dress was a beautiful striped 
muslin, very delicate, made in Bombay for some 
distinguished person. I purchased it of Nasser 
Vanji, at five dollars per yard. This muslin 
Sally wore over white silk. Her head-dress 





was a white lace veil put on turban fashion. 
Her cake, of which she had a great quantity, was 
made in a great bread tray by Nellie Masury, a 
sister of the late Deacon Punchard.” Nasser 
Vanji was a Parsee, of Bombay. The Parsees 
are described as “some of the most intelligent 
people I have ever known, rich and very honor- 
able in their dealings. The merchant, Nasser 
Vanji Monackjee, was a very fine man.” 

A charming story illustrates the character of 
Sally Peirce Nichols. ‘I shall never forgot the 
beautiful smile upon my wife’s countenance when 
I told her I was bankrupt. ' She said: ‘ Is that 
all? I feared from your manner that you had 
something dreadful to communicate.’ ” 

Sally Peirce Nichols inherited the house built 
in 1782 by her father, Jerathmiel Peirce, and 
designed by Samuel McIntyre. This house, 
with its hospitable gateway and door, its beau- 
ful hall, handsome drawing-room, and terraced 
garden behind, is one of the finest and best- 
preserved colonial houses in New England. 

At the close of his well-told story, Captain 
Nichols says, with some pride, that he could 
recall the names of all the men who had ever 
sailed with him, both before and after he was 
master, and the names of all the persons with 
whom he did business abroad. To this good 
memory, we owe the preservation of the follow- 
ing old ballad, which was sung by one of the 
sailors from ** down east” to cheer the men when 
the ship was becalmed : 


Sweet WILuIAM. 


«“ Sweet William, he married a wife, 

Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 

To be the sweet comfort of his life, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


« Jenny could n’t card, nor Jenny could n’t spin, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
For fear of hurting her gay gold ring, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


« Jenny could n’t brew, nor Jenny could n’t bake, 
Gentle Jennie, cried Rose Marie, 
For fear of soiling her white apron tape, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


« Jenny could n’t into the kitchen to go, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
For fear of hurting her high-heeled shoe, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


« Sweet William came whistling in from plaow, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And, ‘Oh, my dear wife, is my dinner ready, naow?’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


«“ She called him a dirty, paltry whelp, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 

‘If you want any dinner, go get it yourself,’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 
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« Then to the sheepfold quickly he did go, 

Gentle Jenny, cried \— Marie, 
And out a fat wether from there did pull, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


«“ Then down on his knees he began for to stick, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And from the sheep’s back the skin did strip, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


“ He laid the skin upon his wife’s back, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And with a good stick he went whicketty whack, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


«¢T'll tell me fayther and all me kin,’ 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
How still the quarrel you’ve begun,’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


‘You may tell your fayther and all your kin,’ 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 

‘ How I have thrashed my fat wether’s skin,’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


“ Sweet William came whistling in from plaow, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And ‘Oh, my dear wife, is my dinner ready naow ?’ 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


“She drew her table and spread her board, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And ‘Oh, my dear husband,’ was every word, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


“ And now they live free from all care and all strife, 
Gentle Jenny, cried Rose Marie, 
And now she makes William a very good wife, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree.” 


This sailor’s song is an American variant of 
“The Wife Wrapt in Wether’s Skin,” No. 277 
of Francis J. Child’s “English and Scottish 
Ballads,” there described as a ballad based on 
the old Tudor prose tale of the “ Wife Lapped 


in Morrel’s Skin.” The American song is 
clearly derived from extant Scottish versions, 
one of which is called “Sweet Robin.” 

I may add that Captain Nichols not only 
remembered the words of his sailor’s song, but 
he could sing it. 

One of the choicest gems of my collection 
of American ballads and songs is the quaint 
eighteenth century melody of “Sweet William.” 


Mary Aveusta Scort. 


Herr Herman Benue, a German-American, has de- 
voted his leisure hours to the translation into German of 
choice specimens of English poetry, and now publishes 
the result (together with some pieces of his own) in a vol- 
ume called “ Perlen Englischer Dichtung in Deutscher 
Fassung.” Some of the pieces from Shelley and Keats, 
in particular, are very beautifully done, and the volume 
shows once more how finely receptive the German lan- 
guage is of the poems of other tongues. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


It is necessary to rewrite the history of a 
people at intervals, not only in order to bring 
the record of its achievements nearer to the 
present, but also in order to present any modi- 
fication in point of view which a more critical 
examination of the sources of informatio may 
afford. Moreover, a restatement of the facts 
and conclusions of historical compositions be- 
longing to a decade or more in the past is called 
for by changes that have taken place in the 
vocabulary and forms of expression of the lan- 
guage. New terms and new connotations of old 
terms make a rephrasing of the events of the 
past desirable from time to time, in order that 
their significance may fit with greater freedom 
the changes in the consciousness of the popular 
mind. 

In some measure all of these considerations 
justify the appearance of Mr. Arthur D. Innes’s 
new History of England. Like its classic 
predecessor by J. R. Green, this volume of a 
thousand pages is not a text-book in the ordi- 
nary sense. It is designed for those who, out- 
side the restrictions of the school, love to read 
the history of a great people for what it shows 
of human achievement and for what it inspires 
by its portraiture of a great national spirit. Mr. 
Innes very appropriately recognizes Green’s 
“Short History ” as “incomparable in its kind.” 
With this judgment most readers will agree. 
Green possessed, beyond the endowment of most 
professional historians, the literary talent. His 
personal correspondence, like that of a Lowell or 
a William Vaughn Moody, is charged with the 
élan of a true man of letters. His story of the 
English, expanding under the impulse of their 
native Teutonic energy, is so sympathetically 
human that it touches the springs of apprecia- 
tion even in those who are accustomed to regard 
history as dry. Green, too, stands alone in his 
expression of the feeling that the development 
of their literature has been a of the life 
history of the English people as inevitable and 
characteristic as their religion and politics. 

Mr. Innes’s aim has been different from 
Green’s ,both in method and treatment. His 
purpose has been to write the history of the 
British nation, not the life of the English peo- 
ple. Green wrote his history in ten chapters, 
concluding his story proper with the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo. In an Epilogue of nine 





*A History or EnGianp from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By A. D.Innes. Illustrated in color, ete. 
New York: G. P. Pautnam’s Sons. 
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phs he carries the narrative hurriedly 
forward to 1878. Mr. Innes, apparently for 
very logical reasons, handles the history of the 
nation under a division of seven books. The 
subject of Book I. is «« Nation Making,” and ex- 
tends the narrative as far as 1272,a period which 
Green covers in his first three chapters. Roman 
Britain, which Green incidentally notices in 
three paragraphs, occupies the first five pages 
of Mr. Innes’s work. His treatment of events 
culminating in Magna Charta and the subse- 
quent contest between Henry III. and Simon 
de Montfort prepares the reader for Book II., 
on “ National Consolidation.” The period of 
the Tudors, which Green interprets in two fine 
chapters on “The New Monarchy” and “The 
Reformation,” is the theme of Mr. Innes’s 
third book, a period which he regards as “ The 
Age of Transition.” The weakness and retro- 
gression of the two reigns between Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth are presented under the title of 
“In Deep Waters.” Book IV. embraces the 
seventeenth century controversy between the 
Puritans and the Stuart faction, the story of the 
Commonwealth, and the reign of William III. 
Chapter XIX.., entitled «« Nemesis,” is one of the 
most spirited in the book. Under three divisions, 
playfully christened ‘Quem Deus vult perdere,” 
“Prius dementat,” and “ Fulfilment,” we are 
told of the incapacity, the fatuity, and the over- 
throw of James II. In Book V. the author moves 
forward to the consideration of “‘ The British Em- 
pire.” Great events are blended with great per- 
sonalities. Marlborough inherits the foreign 
policy of William IITI.; Walpole, the “inevitable 
minister,’ develops his “‘system” of managing 
for twenty years the parliamentary constituen- 
cies; Clive and Dupleix fight out the English 
and French conflict for the control of India; Pitt 
supports an alliance with Frederick the Great 
and wins New France; George III. and his 
Tory supporters triumph over the Whig sym- 
pathizers of Burke and Chatham and split off 
the American Colonies from the Empire. The 
author’s account of this last event, though lack- 
ing the philosophic vision with which Green views 
the American revolt, probably states the case of 
the contest with fairness of judgment. Speaking 
of the situation precipitated by the British defeat 
at Saratoga, he says: 
_“ There was nothing in itself irretrievable about the 
disaster. A Chatham, bent on a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, would have found troops and officers numer- 


ous and capable enough to vanquish the Americans in the 
field in the simple duel. But after Saratoga the war 


* eeased to be a duel. It became a struggle between Great 


Britain and a group of combatants who joined together 








for her destruction. She had sown the wind in the 
long years of incompetent and wrong-headed admin- 
istration; now she was to reap the whirlwind. The 
Peace of Paris had left her with no friend in Europe 
and with one implacable foe. That foe, France, . . . 
desired nothing better than an opportunity of striking 
a blow at the rival who had defeated her.” 

The author approaches the “‘ Era of Revolu- 
tions,” in Book VI., by a clear exposition of the 
economic and social reforms which William Pitt 
sought to introduce. England was the first 
State of Europe to become receptive to liberal 
ideas of taxation and reciprocal trade benefits. 
Adam Smith had shown that taxation operates 
to restrain trade; that, therefore, taxation 
should be imposed exclusively for revenue. In 
the face of an enormous war debt, Pitt, as prime 
minister, had the courage to propose the sur- 
render of the age-old policy of heavy trade re- 
strictions, and trust to the theory of lowered 
duties as a means of replenishing the impover- 
ished finances of the country. English inventive 
genius was displacing the old domestic methods 
of manufacture with the factory system, and Pitt 
saw that England might greatly profit by the 
cultivation, through milder duties, of a foreign 
market for her machine-made goods. 

“The passing of the old ideas of commercial policy 
was illustrated when Pitt negotiated a commercial treaty 
with France in 1786. Each country had hitherto fol- 
lowed a policy of excluding the other’s goods. No one 
since 1713 had attempted in practice to traverse that 
principle. . . . Fox denounced the treaty on the ground 
that France, our hereditary foe, would profit by it. A 
few years later Fox was less ready to denounce our 
hereditary fue. The French denounced the treaty 
because they profited by it a good deal less than the 
British.” 

Pitt, the pioneer of free trade, was thwarted 
in his plans for fiscal and political reform by the 
exigency of war. It was reserved to William 
Huskinson, another disciple of Adam Smith, 
to press upon the nation the application of free 
trade principles. His “ Reciprocity of Duties 
Act,” in 1823, led within six years to the con- 
clusion of as many as fifteen reciprocity treaties 
with foreign countries, and the old Navigation 
laws were doomed. Huskinson stimulated En- 
glish manufactures and the national wealth by 
beginning the admission of raw material at 
greatly reduced duties. The policy of free 
trade, completed by the budgets of Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1860, has maintained itself as English 
tariff orthodoxy ever since. The only serious 
challenge it has received was the proposal of 
Joseph Chamberlain, in 1903, to stimulate im- 
perial consolidation by means of a preferential 
market for colonial goods, a proposal that was 
not approved at the polls, and has not succeeded 
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in making a serious place for itself in party 
politics. 

Mr. Innes’s exposition of British political 
parties is straightforward and lucid : 

“Modern party terminology makes it difficult to 
employ necessary words and phrases without conveying 
misapprehension. Two great parties have appropriated 
to themselves respectively the complimentary epithets 
of Liberal and Conservative, although there is no sort 
of opposition between Conservatism and Liberalism. 
Leaders of the Liberal party have been men of essen- 
tially conservative mind; leaders of the Conservative 
party have been men of the broadest sympathies.” 
This is a good characterization. The genius of 
British party politics lies in the historic balance 
of agreement that remains after all party dif- 
ferences have been given their proper weight. 
Canning, as the author points out, a disciple of 
Pitt and Burke, opposed parliamentary reform 
to the end of his life. Peel’s early conservatism 
gradually developed into the most liberal sym- 
pathies, culminating in his complete conversion 
to free trade and the ultimate fusion of the 
Peelites with the Liberal party. This evolu- 
tionary spirit of British political life is likewise 
illustrated by the career of Peel’s great disciple, 
Gladstone, who is thus characterized : 

«Like his master, Peel, he spent his life in assimi- 
lating one after another ideas to which he had at first 
been strongly antagonistic. His weakness lay in that 


excessive subtlety which made it very easy for him to, 


persuade himself that what he had come to regard as 
morally right was demonstrably expedient, and that 
what he realized as expedient was warranted by the 
highest moral sanctions. . . . It will always be recog- 
nized that he imported into politics an insistence upon 
the doctrine that the highest morality is always the 
highest expediency, which has given him a unique 
position among the practical politicians of history.” 
Mr. Innes incorporates within his narrative 
fairly adequate accounts of the progress of the 
several British colonies, of Canada and South 
Africa in particular. The recent development 
of Australia and New Zealand is scarcely noticed. 
His readers will be pleased with the short but 
well-written chapters on the industrial advance 
of the English people. For the success of this 
phase of the work the appearance of the author’s 
excellent little book on “ England’s Industrial 
Development”’ a year ago was a sufficient guar- 
antee. Unlike Green, he is not uniformly sat- 
isfactory in his sections which deal with the 
p of England’s literature. His remarks 
nglish writers are not so interesting as 
Gardiner’s. His best characterization is that of 
Chaucer; Shakespeare and Milton should have 
had a more adequate treatment. Tennyson is 
given a short but fairly representative critical 
estimate. Browning is merely mentioned as 





Tennyson’s rival, who had to wait many years 
for “ popular recognition.”” An Epilogue gives 
an outline of parliamentary enactments up to 
1911. The reader is given a very satisfactory 
notion of the present tendencies of British social 
polities under the lead of Mr. Lloyd George 
and Premier Asquith. 

In its wealth of illustrations this new history 
of the British surpasses any of its predecessors. 
These illustrations are well chosen for their 
purpose of deepening the impression of contem- 
porary life and events. The author maintains 
a uniformity of style, which is that of a discrim- 
inating historical student whose object is to pre- 
sent the story of those events that make up the 
best part of British history, without any attempt 
to adorn the story. The nearness of events which 
it includes, as well as its modern tone, will make 
the book a welcome addition to the library of 
the general reader. L. E. Rosrnson. 








A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN ITALY.* 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser is as passionately in love 
with Rome and Italy, where her early life was 
passed, as was her brother, the late Francis 
Marion Crawford ; and, like him, she knows 
how to write with understanding and an infec- 
tious enthusiasm about the Eternal City, its 
history and legends, its storied haunts and its 
perennial charm. In her latest work, “ Italian 
Yesterdays,” issued in two generous volumes, 
she continues and amplifies the early memories 
partly rehearsed in her “ Reminiscences of a 
Diplomatist’s Wife,” and interweaves there- 
with a good deal of ancient and medizval and 
modern history and tradition. In fact, these 
interwoven threads of historic research make 
up considerably more of the total fabric than 
does the warp of personal reminiscence for 
which the reader is inclined to search with espe- 
cial eagerness. One follows with keener interest 
her stories of childhood, her accounts of things 
seen, her impressions of Rome and its environs, 
than her sketch of the founding of the city (“on 
that memorable 21st of April, 754 B. c.”— 
our schoolbooks used to give the date as 753), 
her dissertation on the deities of ancient Rome, 
her chapter on the last days of the apostles, her 
epitome of the life of St. Gregory, or even her 
entertaining pages on Queen Joan of Naples. 
Somewhat in the nature of padding these ex- 
cursions into history and biography might be 
called, if “padding” were not so unkind 4 


*Irauian Yesterpays. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Tn two two 
volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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word, and if this space-filling matter, rather 

of its sort, to be sure, did not compose the 
bulk of the book. Even a subject so seemingly 
remote from Mrs. Fraser’s own “yesterdays” 
as the Man in the Iron Mask is dragged in and 
made to furnish substance for two chapters, 
while the Bravi of Venice, picturesque person- 
ages, it is true, supply material for another. 
But as long as these miscellaneous topics interest 
our author, we are willing to renew our own 
interest in them under the impulse of their 
attractiveness to her and the freshness of her 
manner of handling them. 

As in her immediately preceding book, so in 
this there is occasional interesting mention of 
her gifted brother, and in all such mention her 
admiration and sisterly adoration of him are 
manifest. The story of his acquisition of the 
castle of San Nicola, on the rocky coast of 
Calabria, where many of his novels were writ- 
ten, is told at some length and with details not 
lacking in local color. The purchase seems to 
have been made on the spur of the moment and 
with little computation of the property’s real 
value in money; for, as the narrator says of 
her brother, he *“‘could never resist the call of 
fortressed solitudes.’”” The conclusion of the 
whole affair is thus put into a single paragraph : 

“To tell the truth it was not the money side of the 
matter which distressed my sister-in-law so much as the 
prospect of being required to come and pass weeks at a 
time in this grim dungeon, without a single convenience 
of life, twelve miles from a market town, and of course 
lashed to the battlements by every Mediterranean storm. 
It took ker some days to reconcile herself to the new 
acquisition — poor girl — but Marion had not made a 
mistake, after all. The family was not invited to San 
Nicola till he had made several journeys thither himself, 
with carpenters and materials, and when they did come 
they found that the lonely keep had been transformed 
internally to a quite possible dwelling—though certainly 
an inconveniently isolated one. Generally, however, 
he went there alone, to rest from everything connected 
with modern life, and he found it a fine, quiet place for 
writing, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Fraser knows her Italy from Piedmont to 
Apulia, and her pictures of its people and their 
varying characteristics in different regions show 
her to be an observing traveller. The following 
is worth quoting in this connection. 

“ As one travels southward the character of the people 
changes, and in the later years of my life I have felt 
more at home with my fellow-beings of the South than 
with the inhabitants of Ro Their outlook is 
simpler, more indulgent, and their religious faith far 
more fervent. I think the Southern custom of going on 

was a very valuable one to the contadini of 
the «Regno.’ It used to be rare to find middle-aged 
people of the labouring class in the province, who had 
not travelled a little in that way and thus learnt that 





the world was not confined to their own small town or 
hamlet. I suppose the good custom will die out in 
time, like so many others, but it will not suffer much 
diminution while such wonderful new centres of attrac- 
tion spring up as, for instance, the ‘ Santuario’ of New 
Pompeii, which I described in a former book [* Remi- 
niscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife’]. But many an un- 
forgotten shrine in the remote hills has, like La Men- 
torana in the Sabines, its one day or night of glory in 
the year, when the peasants come in great bands, even 
from far away, and the chants and litanies go up all 
night long in and around some dim old Church. Such 
a festival takes place at San Salvatore in the Abruzzi, 
in the late summer, and is the scene of a great gather- 
ing of the people of the Penisola Sarrcutina.” 

As will have been surmised from the fore- 
going, the religious faith of the Italian people, 
their Church and all it means to them, fail not 
to impress Mrs. Fraser. In a passing reference 
to her own spiritual experience, she says: “I 
remember writing to the great French Prelate 
who received me into the Church, that I felt 
like a beggar suddenly admitted into the palace 
of his King, dazzled with the warmth and splen- 
dour, yet utterly ignorant of which way to turn 
or how to comport himself in those august sur- 
roundings.” She regrets that “‘so many, indeed, 
are utterly unconscious that there is anythin 
to know beyond the few distorted facts doled out 
in non-Catholic schools, that even the most un- 
assuming effort to share these riches with them 
may be useful and welcome.” It is evident, then, 
in spite of a little lack of clearness in her mode 
of expression, that the writer is in the proper 
mental attitude to receive and to transmit to her 
sympathetic readers the impression of the mys- 
tery, the charm, “the holy glory,” as she words 
it, of Catholic Rome. In her backward glance 
at the life of ‘our blessed Pius [X.,” she dwells 
with fondness on his kindness and generosity to 
the poor, and is pleased to believe that “justice 
had nothing to blush for in the Rome of those 
days, and the poor could obtain it as promptly 
and easily as the rich.” Here is a little anecdote 
of that blissful period : 

“One day the Holy Father, walking in the Quirinal 


‘Gardens, passed a sentry on duty. The man silently 


held out a loaf of bread for his inspection. Pius took 
it, examined it, and asked one question, ‘ Do you always 
get bread as bad as this?’ ‘ Always, Santo Padre,’ was 
the reply. A sudden descent on the Commissariat de- 
partment showed that he had spoken the truth. When 
the sun rose again the cheating commissary was repent- 
ing of his sins in prison. There is a beautifully practical 
side to autocratic government! ” 

As a further example of the writer’s style in 
summoning up the past for our instruction or 
entertainment, or both, we quote a passage from 
her chapter on “ Naples under Murat”: 

“ For Naples was gay in those days. People saw light 
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ahead after the years of gloom. Hunger had vanished; 
real hunger, at any rate. The King’s public works gave 
employment. Uniforms glittered everywhere. To their 
minds, Naples was a Paris in miniature, so the lights 
shone and the world danced and played on, music lay 
over the place in a rainbow web of sound, and the blue 
sea smiled at the stars.” 

Rather for her pages of personal experience 
than for her divagations into various eras of the 
Italian past do we, as already indicated, value 
Mrs. Fraser’s book. As the wife of a diplomat 
subject to transfer at any time from one quarter 
of the globe to another, she has seen much of the 
world and the world’s celebrities, and when she 
writes of her past she seldom fails to command 
the reader’s attention. 

Percy F. BicKNELL. 








NEW STUDIES OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE.* 


The recent revival of interest in the Monroe 
doctrine has called into existence two noteworthy 
contributions to the literature of this, the oldest 
and most cherished of our foreign policies. The 
first of these, Professor Hiram Bingham’s “ The 
Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth,” 
is a vigorous attack upon a traditional policy 
which President Cleveland once declared in his 
Venezuela message to be “important to our 
peace and safety as a nation and essential to 
the integrity of our free institutions and the 
tranquil maintenance of our distinctive form of 
government.” 

As the result of a long and careful study of 
Latin-American conditions, both from reading 
and extensive travel, Mr. Bingham has reached 
the conclusion that the United States has out- 
grown the Monroe doctrine, and should therefore 
abandon its principles. After a brief description 
of the origin and early applications of this doc- 
trine as a legitimate means of protection against 
European aggression and land hunger, the author 
turns his attention to what he calls the 
“new Monroe doctrine.” The application of the 
Monroe doctrine to the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute, the frequent acts of interference in the 
domestic quarrels of South American republics, 
the receivership in San Domingo, the coup d'état 
in Panama, and the Lodge Resolution of 1912, 
are cited as examples of the extent to which the 
doctrine has been enlarged beyond its original 
intent and purpose to mean a policy of interven- 

* Tar Monroe Docrrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth. By 
Hiram Bingham. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Dix MowroxrpoxtRrin in ihren Beziehungen zur ameri- 
kanischen Diplomatie und zum Vélkerrecht. Von Dr, jur. 
Herbert Kraus. Berlin: J. Guttentag. 





tion and interference, and also as showing the 
degree to which Latin-Americans are justified 
in regarding this policy as an attempt of the 
United States to establish a suzerainty over 
the Western hemisphere. Professor Bingham 
emphasizes with striking clearness the fact that 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile have within the 
past decade experienced a remarkable economic 
and political growth, the importance of which 
is realized by few citizens of the United States. 
Consequently, these powers are no longer in need 
of our “patronizing we-will-protect-you-from- 
Europe attitude”’; a feeling of deep resentment 
and ill-concealed antagonism has been aroused 
among the Latin Americans; while the leading 
countries of South America “are already on the 
road toward a kind of triple alliance with the 
definite object of opposing the encroachments of 
the United States.”” Perhaps the most effective 
argument for the abandonment of this “anti- 
quated policy” is that it places a great respon- 
sibility upon the United States, and of necessity 
involves a disregard for the most generally ac- 
cepted rules of international law. By letting it 
be known to Europe that we will not permit any 
interference in American affairs, our government 
virtually assumes all the responsibility, and be- 
comes the international policeman for the Latin 
part of the Western hemisphere. Adherence to 
this “ obsolete shibboleth” is likewise a draw- 
back to American commerce, for international 
trade is largely a matter of sentiment, and it is 
difficult to sell goods to those who distrust and 
dislike you. Finally, from the standpoint of 
the world’s peace and happiness, and for the 
advancement of civilization in the New World, 
the policy of the United States should be one of 
cooperation, rather than of tutelage and inter- 
vention. 

With the abandonment of the Monroe doe- 
trine, Professor Bingham suggests that the 
United States should take every possible step 
to assure the South Americans of our friendship 
and goodwill; and that for the preservation of 
order and for protection against European ag- 
gressiveness, the policy of the Monroe doctrine 
should give way to a settlement of these common 
matters by a congress of leading American 
powers. Professor Bingham has spent mucb 
time on the Southern Continent, and he has 
made a careful study of Latin-American gov- 
ernments and peoples. For this reason he is 
peculiarly well fitted to set forth the ideas of 
those American citizens who are coming to feel 
that there is little justification for the Monroe 
doctrine, at least in its present form. 
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The second contribution is a treatise entitled 
“ Die Monroe Doktrin,” by Dr. Herbert Kraus, 
a German scholar who prosecuted his studies at 
Harvard University and whose work is dedi- 
eated to Professor J. B. Moore, now Counsellor 
of the Department of State. This treatise is 
the most comprehensive, scientific, and schol- 
arly study that has ever been made of the 
Monroe doctrine, and is an excellent example 
of what German patience and scholarship can 
accomplish. It is somewhat singular, if not dis- 
creditable to American scholarship, that the most 
careful study dealing with the greatest of Amer- 
ican foreign policies should have been done by a 
foreigner. Most American studies of the Monroe 
doctrine have either been of a popular character 
or they have dealt with particular phases of the 
subject. This is the first treatise which deals 
with the historical development of the policy from 
its beginnings during Washington’s administra- 
tion to its latest application by the Lodge 
Resolution of 1912 in regard to Magdalena 
Bay, and which considers the subject in all its 
bearings and ramifications. The chapter on 


“ The Monroe Doctrine of the Present” contains 
a keen analysis of the meaning of the policy ; 
and the discussion of the relation of the Monroe 
doctrine to international law presents it in a 


light in which Americans do not often see it. 
The whole work shows abundant evidence that 
the author has consulted an enormous mass 
of documentary materials, and the bibliograph- 
ical apparatus which he furnishes will be a 
valuable guide for the use of students. 


James W. GARNER. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Not all of us have the pleasure of read- 
ing regularly “The British Weekly,” 
with its editorial utterances under the 
heading, ‘The Correspondence of Claudius Clear,” 
and therefore we hail with satisfaction the goodly 
volume bringing together some noteworthy selections 
from this correspondence under the title, “ A Book- 
man’s Letters” (Doran). The name of the author, 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, is enough to ensure the 
quality of the book at the outset, and repeated borings 
into the literary mine never fail to bring up rich ore. 
Among themes wisely and wittily treated are the sub- 
ject of biography, the centenary of Emerson and the 
secret of Emerson, memories of Meredith, the ques- 
tion whether Thackeray was a cynic, the conversa- 
tion of Edmund Burke, the troubles of the essayist, 
gravy (literary rather than literal), learning to read, 
the art of the reviewer, memories of Mark Ruther- 
ford, and the acacias of Lausanne (under which 


Open letters of 
an English 
bookman. 





Gibbon walked on that memorable night wheri he 
finished his great work). Here is the writer’s list 
of the six best biographies: Boswell’s “ Johnson,” 
Lockhart’s “Scott,” Mrs. Gaskell’s “Charlotte 
Bronté,” Trevelyan’s “ Macaulay,” Froude’s “Car- 
lyle,” and Lord Morley’s “Gladstone.” He throws 
out Carlyle’s “Life of Sterling” because “ it deals 
with a hopelessly second-rate man”; but the imper- 
ishable charm of the biography remains unaffected 
by Sterling’s failure to achieve greatness, while on 
the other hand not even Carlyle’s commanding 
genius can make us overlook Froude’s misleading 
and often deliberately faise presentation of the mate- 
rials of his biography. Gravy, such as Dickens knew 
so well how to provide, thick and savoury, Sir Rob- 
ertson Nicoll regrets to find furnished too scantily 
by modern authors, though he praises some of them 
for being at the same time never unctuous and never 
dry and wooden. There is a rich store of good read- 
ing, especially for bookmen, in these “ Bookman’s 
Letters,” a few of which, it should be added, are 
from other sources than the above-named. 


Mr. Beckles Willson, already the 
author of several readable books on 
various phases of Canadian life or 
history, now gives us an account of “Quebec: The 
Laurentian Province” (Stokes). The book is dis- 
tinctly devoted to Quebee and its people of to-day, 
and in the main may be accepted as a reasonably 
accurate statement of the life and problems of the 
French province. As with most other writers on the 
subject, Mr. Willson pauses on the threshold to mar- 
vel at the fecundity of the French-Canadians, who 
began their career as an isolated community within 
the British Empire in 1763 with a population of 
69,000 souls, and solely by natural increase have 
expanded to a total of 1,600,000 within the province, 
and at least half a million more outside Quebec. 
Surely the French-Canadians are a people after 
Colonel Roosevelt’s own heart! One notices an occa- 
sional mistake in the book, such as the confusion 
between the Governor-General of Canada per se and 
what is known as the Governor-General-in-Council. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, and the judges 
of the superior, district, and county courts, are not 
appointed by the Governor-General, as stated on 
page 5, but by the Governor-General-in-Council. The 
Governor-General, as the King’s representative, has 
no more power of appointment, beyond his own house- 
hold, than the King possesses in England. When he 
signs the commission of a provincial governor or a 
judge he does it, theoretically on the advice of his 
cabinet, but practically merely as their figurehead, 
and in that sense he is spoken of as the Governor- 
General-in-Council. The point is an important one, 
as it involves the vital question of self-government 
in Canada, very generally misunderstood outside the 
Dominion. The actual head of the government in 
Canada is not the Governor-General, but the Prime 
Minister. For all practical purposes Canada is an 
independent nation, with a Prime Minister as her 
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ruler. Mr. Willson also, in his anxiety to deal im- 
partially with the extremely delicate point of the 
relations between French and English in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, contradicts himself, and scarcely 
does justice to the attitude of the English minority. 
Apart from these points, however, the book is a fair 
and satisfactory treatment of the subject. 


Mr. Lewis Leopold, a new writer, has 
made a specially fortunate choice of 
subject. The conception of his book 
on “ Prestige” (Dutton) is itself a deserving act of 
the creative imagination in realizing that the theme 
is worthy of a volume,— presumably the only volume 
bearing this title. The sub-title is “A Psychological 
Study of Social Estimates.” The work is most un- 
evenly written, its fundamental difficulty being the 
absence of a sufficiently definite plan of procedure 
and an equal absence of the fundamental descriptive 
data upon which the interpretation depends. Ac- 
cordingly the work is maintained on too abstract a 
level, and without the knitting of chapter to chapter 
necessary to the unity of texture of a complex pro- 
duct. In considering the economic values of prestige, 
the author more nearly meets these requirements 
than elsewhere. No chapter is devoid of suggestive 
principles and clever applications, though frequently 
marred by irrelevant matter and by the statement 
of conclusions without relations to their supporting 
premises. Despite this discursive and in a measure 
disconnected method of presentation, the general 
impression of the volume carries a distinct appre- 
ciation of the theme in its manifold relations. The 
fact that prestige represents a psychic asset; that it 
seems to be one of the first creations of primitive 
society, where, indeed, it was often maintained with 
a drastic severity; that in course of time it takes on 
an elaboration of pomp and ceremony; that it fur- 
nishes the central motive to social ambition; that it 
keeps apart class and class; that it plays an enormous 
role in the development of the diplomacy of nations 
and in the narrower diplomacy of family affiliations ; 
that it finds other expressions in hero-worship and 
in fields so different as those of love and of religion, 
of economics and of reputation, of credit and even 
of crime,— al] these aspects serve to round out the 
conception of the comprehensive influences for which 
the word stands. It is interesting to recall that the 
etymology of the word points back to the conjuring 
type of imposition in which appearance replaces 
reality. That prestige may be utilized to govern by 
pretence in the absence of the usual qualities whose 
reward it represents, is not the least suggestive 
principle in its psychology. 


The peychology 
of prestige. 


Impressions, mostly flattering, of 
America and Americans are breezily 
Englishwoman. and readably recorded by Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie (the hyphen seems to be a late growth) in 
her book, “America as I Saw It” (Macmillan), 
which embodies in amplified form her articles 
written for the New York “Times” on the occasion 


American notes 
of a friendly 





of her third visit to this country, in the autumn of 
1912. It makes a good companion volume to Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s “Your United States,” neither 
book being likely to generate head-aches by reason 
of excessive seriousness or depth of thought. Mrs. 
Tweedie’s amiable manner is somewhat of the slap- 
dash, exaggerative, popularly effective variety, with 
occasional resort to that rather cheap appeal to 
the eye which consists in excessive subdivision 
of the page into paragraphs. Americans in gen- 
eral and Americans in particular, as seen in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Washington, furnish 
matter for the bulk of her volume, and her disposi- 
tion to be pleased with whatever and whomsoever 
she encounters endears her to the cis-Atlantic 
reader. It is gratifying to be assured by her that 
“ American voices are improving,” that “in another 
generation that old twang will have entirely disap- 
peared,” and that “many of the modern American 
voices are charming.” And it is wholesome to read 
her ridicule of the American Sunday newspaper, 
even though she does go to excess in asserting 
that “if one bought three of them at a railway sta- 
tion today, it would require a wheelbarrow to 
trundle them along the platform.” Four things 
struck her particularly in Chicago, “‘its size, its 
women’s clubs, its stockyards, and its grime.” But 
she calls the city “cultured Chicago,” and praises 
especially the Art Institute. For Boston, too, she 
has a good word, but she goes astray in representing 
it as “built on piles like Chicago”; Back Bay is 
not all of Boston. Many illustrations accompany 
her lively narrative. 


na Lhe spread of the Federal system 
Britten pares of government throughout the world 
epeteme. was one of the remarkable political 
movements of the nineteenth century; and the late 
Professor Sidgwick once predicted that we would 
see a further extension of the system in Europe, 
where it has already gained a foothold in Germany 
and Switzerland. It was the opinion of John Fiske 
that it was the only kind of government which, 
according to modern ideas, is applicable to a whole 
continent. Already it embraces a portion of the 
globe equal to three times the area of Europe, and 
is now to be found in one form or another in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, various Latin-American coun- 
tries, the United States, the Dominion of Canada, 
South Africa, and Australia. In a work entitled 
“The Federal Systems of the United States and 
the British Empire” (Little, Brown & Co.), Mr. 
Arthur P. Poley, an English barrister, has attempted 
to give an account of the federal systems of the four 
countries last mentioned, and to point out the ele 
ments of difference and resemblance which distin- 
guish each from the others. His sketch of the 
American government embraces more than one- 
third of his treatise; and while it is not without 
value, it cannot be regarded as authoritative. The 
author falls into many errors, as foreign students of 
our institutions frequently do. He detects striking 
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resemblances between our federal system and some 
of the Greek federations of ancient times, and 
thinks that the “Federalist” affords evidence that 
the framers of our constitution were consciously 
affected by the Greek experiments. Of more value 
to American students are his chapters on the Cana- 
dian, Australian, and South African federal sys- 
tems, although these chapters too are more or less 
sketchy and elementary. He bestows high praise 
upon the Australian Constitution, which he char- 
acterizes as a work of the greatest skill, and which 
more than any of the other English federations is 
modelled upon that of the United States. 


That greatest of arts, the art of life, 
can never be too much written about 
by those who understand its difficul- 
ties and problems. Hence the never-failing time- 
liness of such books of ripe reflection and wise 
counsel as the volume by Miss Agnes Edwards 
entitled “Our Common Road” (Houghton). This 
universal highway is viewed in a fourfold aspect, 
as leading “to the fountain of joy,” “to the house 
of friendship,” “to gray hills and green,” and “to 
the land of reflection.” Under these headings the 
matter is grouped in subordinate sections, each 
with its appropriate caption. Anyone ought to get 
benefit from pondering the following: “Critics tell 
us that the purest art is that which moves within 
the strictest limitations. Too many advantages 
may be the greatest of disadvantages, and difficul- 
ties may prove blessings. If you spend your life 
looking for favorable circumstances, you will have 
no life to live when you find them. But if you give 
your life generously and nobly through whatever 
channel is opened, you will be a success. For 
success lies in endeavor as much as in achiev- 
ing.” Good advice on tact and presence of mind 
is to be found in the writer’s well-considered pages. 
One way not to show tact is thus illustrated: “The 
well-intentioned woman who remarked at a dinner 
that she had always heard that twins were not so 
bright as other people, experienced a most painful 
moment when her right-hand neighbor gravely 
turned his eyes upon her and said with unmistak- 
able clearness: ‘I am a twin.’” As the writer 
remarks, “the only person who can save the situa- 
tion is the person whom it hits.” Despite the 
questionable aptness of this metaphor, the style of 
the book is generally excellent, and it is a pleasure 
to commend it. 2 


Friendly 
counsel on 
the art of life. 


The sense of a past is rapidly finding 
expression in the literature of psy- 
chology. Within a single year two 
handbooks surveying its history have been trans- 
lated from the German; and a third work is now 
added in Dr. James Mark Baldwin’s “History of 
Psychology” (Putnam), comprising two small vol- 
umes of a series devoted to the history of the sciences. 
Locke forms the point of division between the vol- 
umes devoted to ancient and to modern psychology 
respectively. The treatment has many points of 


A sketch of 
Psychological 
history 





merit, and better represents the perspective of inter- 
est in the line of thought central to English-speaking 
students than either of the translated works of Klemm 
or Dessoir. Had the work been designated as a his- 
tory of psychological theory it would have deserved 
a fuller commendation than can be extended to it as 
an account of the story of the science of the mind. 
Frankly reviewed in the former aspect, it succeeds 
in setting forth an illuminating conception of the 
growth from a primitive accounting in terms of 
animistic conceptions, to the rationalized scientific 
statement of problems and the development of 
methods for their solution. The course enters sev- 
eral stages and emerges from them with the diffi- 
culties attending schools and theories, entangled 
with vital views of ethics, philosophy, and religion. 
“Subjective and Objective,” “Spiritual and Mate- 
rial,” “Faculties and Processes,’—these are some 
of the titles suggesting the emphasis of view and of 
explanation. The science of the soul loses the soul 
and regains it in altered form, the most compre- 
hensive transformation being that affected by the 
introduction of the evolutionary conception. Asa 
brief and readable guide to this domain, Dr. Bald- 
win’s work will meet the needs of the student. It 
is weakened by the selection of points of emphasis 
according to the special interests of the writer, and 
by an irrelevant insistence upon the novelty of the 
positions taken. Its field is the philosophical aspect 
of psychological theory. While including the more 
strictly psychological problems, the exposition does 
not make these problems central or at times even 
vital. 


Readers of Mr. A. Radclyffe Dug- 
more’s accounts of his sporting expe- 
Newfoundland. ditions with the camera will find even 
the high standard of these previous books surpassed 
in “The Romance of the Newfoundland Caribou” 


Studies of the 
caribou of 


(Lippincott). For several summers Mr. Dugmore 
has stalked these majestic beasts in the forests and 
uplands of Newfoundland, creeping into their most 
secret haunts and recording their form and action on 
the sensitive plate of the camera. The photographs, 
over seventy in number, are a revelation of the suc- 
cess attainable by skill and indomitable patience in 
the rare sport of hunting with the camera. They 
are also valuable contributions to natural history, for 
they portray without exaggeration, omission, or pre}j- 
udice the details of appearance and form, the nat- 
ural habitat, and the normal attitudes and poses of 
these handsome animals. There is plenty of life 
and action in many of the pictures, for not infre- 
quently the photograph could only be taken as 
the startled beasts were dashing away. The prize 
photograph records a battle royal between two well- 
matched fighting stags. The author deals rather fully 
with the scientific aspects of his subject, recording 
with fine discrimination many observations on the 
life and habits of the caribou, in especial the peculiar 
but very limited migrations which, in common with 
their more widely ranging relatives of the great 
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Barren Grounds of the north, they regularly carry 
out each recurring spring and autumn, on the island 
of Newfoundland. The camper and sportsman will 
find practical suggestions for his use, and a digest 
of the game laws for his warning and guidance. A 
good map, numerous sketches, and a well-constructed 
index add to the usefulness of the book. 


The heroic death in battle of Theo- 
dore Winthrop, in the bright promise 
of his early manhood, imparts a 
romantic interest to his writings, among which his 
narrative of northwestern adventure, entitled by 
him “ Klalam and Klickatat,” but re-named by his 
publishers “The Canoe and the Saddle,” is not the 
least important, being indeed comparable with 
Parkman’s “Oregon Trail” as a picture of native 
life and primitive conditions in what was then an 
almost untrodden wilderness. This work, with its 
Indian name restored as sub-title, is now re-issued 
in elaborate illustrated and annotated form by Mr. 
John H. Williams, of Tacoma. As both editor and 
publisher, Mr. Williams deserves high credit for 
the diligence and study he has put into the work, 
securing for its enrichment the author’s western 
journal and letters (the former never before made 
public, the latter now first published in full), and 
getting camera views and old prints and some fine 
colored illustrations to add to the book’s attractive- 
ness. Winthrop’s narrative, which appeared half 
a century ago, and, after running through a number 
of editions in the next thirty years, has now for 
some time been out of print, is republished in its 
original form, save for a few corrections of typo- 
graphical and other minor errors, and fills about 
three-quarters of Mr. Williams’s octavo volume ; 
the journal and letters, under the heading “ Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest,” occupying, with some 
notable appended matter, the remaining quarter. 
In its handsome binding, with vellum back and 
the Winthrop coat of arms on the cover, this greatly 
enriched re-issue of a noteworthy book makes an 
impressive appearance, and must be accounted a 
work of no small importance. 


A classic 
of the early 
Northwest. 


nee Not many years ago the American 
development _ public joined in a universal smile 
Ge ethtes. over the assertion of a life insurance 
magnate that the business which he represented was 
essentially a form of philanthropy. We refused to 
pay serious attention to the assertion, not because of 
any intrinsic absurdity discernible in it, but because 
the magnate had waxed inordinately fat in the prac- 
tice of his chosen philanthropy. After all, it is only 
a survival of asceticism that leads us to assume that 
there is a necessary connection between the love of 
man and emaciation. If the life insurance business 
is philanthropy in a new form, the life insurance 
agent is a new kind of ethical teacher. Few of us 
have recognized him in this character; yet have we 
not felt, upon his approach, much as a wicked king 
of Israel must have felt upon the approach of an 





inspired prophet? Our troubled souls should have 
given us the clue to his true nature. The matter 
is now made clear in a passage in Professor W. F, 
Gephart’s “ Insurance and the State” (Macmillan): 
“The individual [any one of us] must be solicited, 
either to inform him what his duty is or to persuade 
him to do his known duty.” This looks like a “Thou 
Shalt,” put in the impersonal form of a German 
police regulation. The object of Professor Gephart’s 
book is not, of course, the exposition of the ethical 
character of the insurance business. What the author 
seeks to do is to point out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of State interference in the various fields 
of insurance, either through regulation or through 
direct conduct of the business. The reading of this 
judicious little book will leave one with no foolish 


enthusiasm for any particular form of insurance, . 


whether public or private, but with a resolute zeal 
for insurance in general. As for the position of 
the author himself, he might safely have offered a 
reward to anyone who should be able to determine 
it with precision. —.—__ 
Everything that contributes to a bet- 
ter understanding of the art of ap- 
cient Egypt is to be heartily welcomed 
by all students of antiquity. Sir Gaston Maspero’s 
“ Egyptian Art” (Appleton) gathers up that savant’s 
essays “written during a period of more than thirty 
years, and published at intervals of varying lengths.” 
They were never intended for the eye of experts, 
but for the general public. Twenty-five such papers, 
most of them brief, compose the volume; and each 
is descriptive of one or more pieces of Egyptian 
sculpture or other art-work here reproduced in 
superb half-tone plates. Such a compilation of 
course lacks the element of unity, and some of the 
material is repeated in two or more chapters. The 
real contribution which the author wishes to make 
is to prove that the art of Egypt was not one unique 
type, identical from one end of the valley to the 
other, but that there were a half-dozen local schools, 
each with its own traditions and its own principles 
and methods, though divided into several studios. 
For some years Sir Gaston has advanced this hy- 
pothesis; and, with the multiplicity of new finds, is 
slowly proving the truth of his theory. The most 
prolific sources of his illustrations are the Museum 
of Cairo, of which he is the head, and the Louvre 
in Paris. Though in no sense a new work, the 
author has so marshalled his material as to make 
it both cumulative in force and attractive in form. 


Northern Italy has won the homage 
pour of many devoted hearts; but few of 

her lovers are so eloquent and 80 
zealous as Mr. Edward Hutton. In his latest volume 
he carries the reader to some two score sites within 
the picturesque and storied field suggested by the 
title, “The Cities of Romagna and the Marches” 
(Maemillan). Naturally the interest is not uniform 
throughout, and only the most faithful can be ex- 
pected to follow Mr. Hutton’s footsteps into every 


Chapters on 
Egyptian art. 
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church and share his pleasure before every painting; 
but, on the whole, the book is delightful. The 
Introduction assumes the form of a human-hearted 
tale about the untutored people of a remote moun- 
tain hamlet who took a wandering painter for the 
“Signore”; and particularly about a child who hated 
him because his second coming meant the burning 
and spoiling of all that was dear to the childish heart. 
And in the rest of the book, despite dutiful cata- 
loguing of shrines and pictures, the author himself 
obviously finds his deepest joy in the hearts of the 
people, in the human aspects of their history and 
faring, in the charm of hill and sea and sky. Mr. 
Hutton is not afraid to see with his own eyes, and 
one is very thankful for the trait; but the present 
reviewer would give something to know why such an 
ardent lover of art fails even to mention the superb 
Athena at Bologna, which is worth a score of the 
things he eulogizes,— indeed, it is one of the world’s 
joys. But why should one seem to desire a quarrel 
with a book one is glad to recommend? There are 
twelve pleasing illustrations in color, and a goodly 
number in monotone, as well as a sensible map. 


Syiale end A not unjustifiable pride in the suc- 
triumphs ofa _ cess she has achieved sounds its note 
dancer's life- of jubilation through the pages of 
Miss Loie Fuller’s “Fifteen Years of a Dancer’s 
Life” (Small, Maynard & Co.), which enjoys the 
distinction of a most commendatory Introduction 
from the pen of M. Anatole France, and is enriched 
with the names of many other celebrities met with 
and more or less intimately known by the writer in 
the course of her professional travels on two conti- 
nents. The story of her accidental discovery of her 
peculiar talent is interesting, and the account she 
gives of her début in New York as a dancer is char- 
acteristic. “When the audience discovered,” she 
tells us, “that the new dancer was its old favourite 
comedian, the little soubrette of a former day, it gave 
me an ovation such as, I suppose, never another 
human being has received.” Miss Fuller’s artless ex- 
ultation in her terpsichorean triumphs adds vivacity 
and charm to her narrative, which is one of the most 
eventful and entertaining of its kind. Pictures of 
the dancer in various professional poses, with other 
appropriate illustrations, are supplied in abundance. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mrs. Anne C. E. Allinson’s “Roads from Rome” 
(Macmillan) is a very successful application of the 
informed imagination to certain personalities of Roman 
literature and phases of Roman civilization. If the title 
has any special justification it is that these sketches 
reveal the connecting pathways by which constant traits 
of human character have passed from the ancient Roman 
environment to that of the present day. Lucretius and 
Virgil, Catullus, Ovid, Propertius, and the younger Pliny 
are the more prominent characters brought upon the 
stage, and the words put into their mouths prove Mrs. 
Allinson's thorough acquaintance with their writings and 
her delicate appreciation of their respective mental and 





moral traits. We may add that no special knowledge 
of Roman history or literature is required to make the 
book intelligible. 

One of the last pieces of work done by William 
Foster Apthorp, who died a few months ago, was to 
edit for the Oliver Ditson Co. a selection of “Forty 
Songs by Adolph Jensen” (1837-1880), the volume 
now appearing in the “ Musicians’ Library.” Jensen’s 
work is well deserving of this mark of appreciation, 
since he stands very close to Schumann, Schubert, and 
Franz among the masters of German song. Mr. 
Apthorp’s introductory essay is mainly biographical, 
and leans somewhat heavily upon Niggli’s book on 
Jensen. The editor has taken the liberty of altering 
two of the compositions to make them fit the English 
words of the Scott lyrics which the composer used in a 
German translation. 

Long ago it seemed as though Canon Rawnsley, in 
his succession of volumes on the English Lakes, had 
exhausted nearly every possible aspect of the subject. 
But apparently some odds and ends still remained over, 
and these are utilized in his latest book, “Chapters 
at the English Lakes” (Macmillan). For the most part, 
these twelve chapters seem of little more than merely 
local interest. An exception, however, must be made in 
the case of the opening paper, on “The Life and Death 
of John Wordsworth,” originally delivered as an address 
on the occasion of the unveiling of a tombstone to the 
memory of this noble man in Grasmere churchyard. 
Several well-reproduced photographs from scenery in 
the Lake Country adorn Canon Rawnsley’s volame. 

Different places have different moods or tempera- 
ments, distinguishable to the visitor of fine sensibilities, 
Mr. Verner Z. Reed even affirms that they have souls, 
and his book, “The Soul of Paris” (Lane), seeks to 
portray this spiritual quality characteristic of the French 
capital and of other places with which he is familiar. 
Following the chapter that gives its name to the book are 
eight others, on various haunts of men and solitudes of 
nature, all treated with a reverent love and a deep sym- 
pathy that show the author to be no mere holiday tourist 
turning the jottings of his notebook to literary account. 
Mr. Ernest Peixotto, whose art needs no appreciative 
comment from us, illustrates the book with nine beau- 
tiful drawings. Two of Mr. Reed’s chapters have 
already found favor in “The Atlantic Monthly”; the 
others are new. 

Frangois-Xavier Garneau’s “Histoire du Canada,” 
published for the first time in 1845, remains to-day on 
the whole the best history of the country from the French 
point of view. Garneau’s attitude on some points has 
not always commended itself to English-Canadian 
readers, but on the whole he wrote with reasonable 
impartiality even upon topics which in his day were 
almost too recent and too instinct with racial feeling to 
be handled with safety. His work covers the history 
of the country from the earliest times down to the Union 
of 1840. It ran through three editions in his own life- 
time; a fourth edition appeared in Montreal in 1882, 
after his death, the text occupying three volumes, while 
a fourth was of a memorial character containing tributes 
to the historian by his friends. A translation by Andrew 
Bell appeared at Montreal in 1860. A fifth edition is 
now in course of publication (Paris: Félix Alcan), with 
an Introduction and elaborate notes by the historian’s 
grandson, Hector Garneau, and a Preface by Gabriel 
Hanotaux. The first volume brings the history down 
to the colonization of Cape Breton, in 1744. 
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NOTES. 


Another of Rudolf Herzog’s widely-read German 
novels is soon to be issued by Mr. Desmond FitzGerald 
in a translation entitled “The Song of Labor.” 

A new volume of poems by Mr. George Edward 
Woodberry, to be entitled “The Flight, and Other 
Poems,” is promised for immediate issue by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

Mr. Brand Whitlock’s reminiscences of the men and 
events with which he has been associated are to be pub- 
lished at once by Messrs. Appleton in a volume entitled 
“ Forty Years of It.” 

Miss Leona Dalrymple’s novel, “ Diane of the Green 
Van,” which won the prize of $10,000 in Messrs. 
Reilly & Britton Co.’s recent competition, will be 
published early next month. 

Among the writers of fiction represented on Houghton 
Mifflin Co.’s Spring list are Arthur S. Pier, Demetra 
Kenneth-Brown, W. J. Hopkins, Judge Shute, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, and Elia W. Peattie. 

Two novels soon to appear with Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co.’s imprint are “The Substance of his 
House,” by Mrs. Ruth Holt Boucicault, and “ Sunshine 
Jane,” by Mrs. Anne Warner French. 

Three novels to be issued shortly by Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Co. are: “A Lady of Leisure,” by Miss 
Ethel Sedgwick; “ Mrs. Brand,” by Mr. H. A. Mitchell 
Keays; and “Sunrise Valley,” by Miss Marion Hill. 

What is sure to prove one of the most interesting 
biographies of the Spring season is announced in the life 
of Thomas Wentworth Higgiason, which Mary Thacher 
Higginson is now preparing for Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A collection of unpublished letters written by Dost- 
oevsky will be published shortly by a German firm in 
Munich. They are said to throw much fresh light on 
the relations that existed between Dostoevsky and 
Turgenev. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s exhilarating story, “The World 
Set Free,” now appearing as a serial in “ The English 
Review” and “The Century Magazine,” will be pub- 
lished in book form early in March by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

Of chief interest among an immediately forthcoming 
group of new titles in the “Cambridge Manuals of 
Science and Literature” is “ The Beautiful: An Intro- 
duction to Psychological sthetics,” by Vernon Lee 
(Miss Violet Paget). 

Lord Morley has made a book out of the address 
which he delivered some time ago before the University 
of Manchester. “ Notes on Politics and History ” is the 
title of the volume, and while the original talk has been 
kept as the basis, the work has been much amplified and 
revised. 

We learn, by way of the London “ Nation,” that Mr. 
W. H. Furness is editing a collection of the addresses 
and miscellaneous writings of his father, the late 
Horace Howard Furness. He proposes also to issue a 
volume of Dr. Furness's letters, together with some 
form of biographical record. 

Mr. Ernest Newman is already the author of two 
books about Wagner. He has now finished a third on 
the same composer. It tells the story of Wagner's 
life in the light of recent additions to our knowledge, 
a good deal being said about his various love affairs. 
Messrs. Dutton will publish the volume. 





Three popular “ Atlantic Monthly ” serial features of 
the past few months soon to appear in book form are 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford’s “ Confederate Portraits,” Mrs. 
Elinore Rupert Stewart’s “Letters of a Woman Home- 
steader,” and the “ Annals and Memoirs of the Court of 
Peking” by Messrs. Bland and Backhouse. 

In addition to his coming novel, “ Les Anges,” M. 
Anatole France has finished writing an account of his 
childhood which will supplement the stories to be 
found in “Le Livre de mon Ami” and “ Pierre 
Noziére.” The new book, which is to be called «Le 
Petit Pierre,” will first appear as a serial in the “ Revue 
de Paris.” 

yg immediately forthcoming publications of 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. we note the following: 
“ Buddhist Stories,” by Mr. Paul Dahlke; “ Young 
Delinquents,” a study of English reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools, by Miss Mary G. Barnett; and a book 
of Canadian stories, “The Passing of Oul-i-but,” by 
Mr. Alan Sullivan. 

«“ The Titan,” a new novel by Mr. Theodore Dreiser, 
is announced for publication this month by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. Other February books of this house 
include “The Forester’s Daughter,” by Mr. Hamlin 
Garland; “ The Idol-Breaker,” a play, by Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy; and “Religion and Life,” by Dr. 
Elwood Worcester. 

Jules Claretie had begun to publish his memoirs as 
a serial in the “Journal” shortly before his death. 
For some time past he had been in the habit of devoting 
a portion of each day to the work, and it is understood 
that he had made considerable progress. We may 
therefore expect a most interesting addition to the 
French literary memoirs of the nineteenth century. 

The attention of historical students is directed to the 
fact that the Justin Winsor biennial prize of $200. for 
the best unpublished monograph in American history 
will be awarded this year. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted on or before July 1. Full information regarding 
the conditions of award may be obtained from Professor 
Claude H. Van Tyne of the University of Michigan. 

A book on the Keats relics at Hampstead, with an 
account of the portraits of Keats, and photographic fac- 
similes, is now in course of preparation. Every docu- 
ment will be transcribed in full, and annotated by Mr. 
Buxton Forman. Some of the later letters have never 
been transcribed. The edition, to be published by John 
Lane Company, will be a limited one on hand-made 
paper. 

Among the titles on Messrs. Crowell’s Spring list are 
the following: “The Commuter’s Garden,” a practical 
handbook for the suburban gardener; “ Consumption: 
Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention,” by Dr. Edward 0. 
Otis; “The Message of New Thought,” by Mr. Abel L. 
Allen; “ How to Rest,” by Miss Grace Dawson; “ The 
Deaf: Their Position in Society,” by Mr. Harry Best; 
“Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South,” 
by Mr. J. Kennedy Maclean; a large type, thin-paper 
edition of Roget’s “ Thesaurus,” edited by Mr. C. 0. 8. 
Mawson; and “Richard Wagner: The Man and His 
Work,” by Mr. Oliver Huckel. 

George Spring Merriam, a son of one of the brothers 
who founded the company which has long published 
Webster’s Dictionary, died in Springfield, Mass, on 
January 23, aged seventy-one. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1864, and after studying theology, turned 
to literary work. For five years, from 1870 to 1875, 
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he was on the editorial staff of “The Christian Union ” 
(now “The Outlook”) under Henry Ward Beecher. 
Perhaps his best-known book is “The Life and Times 
of Samuel Bowles,” in two volumes, published in 1885. 
He was also the author of “The Negro and the Na- 
tion,” “ The Man of To-day,” and several other books. 

Edwin Ginn, founder and head of the house of Ginn 
& Company, died on January 21. He was born at 
Orland, Maine, on February 14, 1838. Soon after 
receiving his degree from Tufts College, he established 
the school-book publishing business of which he has 
remained the head for nearly half a century. Besides 
performing a notable service in raising and maintain- 
ing the standards for school and college text-books in 
this country, Mr. Ginn was actively interested in vari- 
ous public-spirited movements — in particular the cause 
of international peace. Of late years a large share of 
his time and his fortune has been devoted to the World 
Peace Foundation, of which he was the founder. Great 
as is the loss which the American publishing trade sus- 
tains in his death, the loss to American citizenship is 
far greater. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, | 1914. 


Aeroplane and the Dirigible, eee of the. 

J. Bernard Walker .. . « Review of Reviews 
Africa, North, and the Desert. G. E. Woodberry Scribner 
Alpine Road of France, The. Henry Norman . . Scribner 
American, The Too Adaptable. Sydney Brooks . Harper 
American Woman and Her Home on a Business Basis. 

Christine Frederick . . . . . . Reviewof Reviews 
Animals and Hibernation. W.L. Hahn . Popular Science 
Apple Variation, Abnormalitiesin. W.J. Young Pop. Science 
Athletics and Morals . . ; . Atlantia 
Athletics and the College. C. A. Stewart . Atlantic 
Athletics and the School. Alfred E. Stearns . . Atlantic 
Bank Depositor, The. Vernice E. Danner . Rev. of Revs. 
Boy Who Goes Wrong, The. H. Addington Bruce Century 
Bulgaria after the Wars. B.C. Marsh Review of Reviews 
Burns, From Bend to. Dallas Lore Sharp . i 
Business, Better—III. William Hard . 

Butterflies, Black. Sadakichi Hartmann M ‘ 

Central Park, A Philosopher in. Edward S. Martin Harper 
Civil Service Reform and Commonsense. F. E. Leupp Atlan. 
College Woman, The. Margaret Ball . . Forum 
Confederacy, A Northern Woman in the. Mrs, Eugene 

McLean . S6 x oe » 9 Eee 

Convict, New Hope ‘for the. Richard Barry . . Century 

Reform, Democracy and. Robert E. Reed Atlantic 
Corruption, A Cure for. Lincoln Steffens . Metropolitan 
Country School, Opportunities of the. J. W. Strout Pop. Sci. 
Creole Beauties. Julius Muller . . « Century 
. The Philosophy of. Havelock Ellis . . Atlantic 
, Reactions of a Traveller in. Jane Addams A/tlantic 
Equality in the United States. C.F. Emerick Pop. Science 
Forbes-Robertson: An Appreciation. Richard 

Le Gallienne . . . « Century 
French Court Memories, 1877-8, Mme. Waddington Scribner 
Genius at School. Edmund K. Broadus . . Atlantic 
Healing the Sick, Team Work in. B. J. 

Hendrick . . . « World’s Work 
Immigration, Racial Consequences of. E. A. Ross Century 
Income Tax, The. James R. Merriam . Review of Reviews 
India, The Heart of. E. F. Benson ; E Century 

, The Protestant in. Zephine Humphrey Atlantic 
Justice, A Picture of. George W. Alger . World’s Work 
Lineoln’ 8 Social Ideals. Rose Strunsky . Century 

Menace, The. W. Morgan Shuster Century 
Mexico, With Villain. John S. Reed . Metropolitan 
1, John Purroy. Dudley F. Malone . World's Work 





“* Mona Lisas,”” The Two. - Walter Littlefield . . Century 
Motorized Highway Commerce. R.W. Hutchinson, Jr. Scrib. 
National Museum of Safety, A. Gordon Thayer Everybody’s 
Natural Selection, Progress in the Study of. 


J. A. Harris Popular Science 


Nervous System, Origin and Evolution 1 of the. 
G. . 


. Parker . . . Popular — 
New England Pole, The. Harry Ss. ” Brows 0, ee 
New York, In, with Nine Cents. A. M. Rihbany . Atlantic 
New York ‘City’s Government by cone 

Albert Shaw .. . Review of Reviews 
Nutall, Thomas, Geological Work of. “Chas. Keyes Pop. Sci. 
Philippine Question, The. William A. Reed . . Forum 
Physical Laboratory, Contributions to Civilization 

ofthe. A.G. Webster .. . . . Popular Science 
Poet, A, ina Fool’s Cap. W.T. Larned . . . Century 
Polar Exploration, Outlook in. C. F. Talman Rev. of Revs. 
Presidency, Wilson’s Theory of the. Lindsay Rogers Forum 
Pulitzer, Joseph : Reminiscences of a Secretary. 

Alleyne Ireland ‘ . Metropolitan 
Queensland, A Trooper of. ‘Norman Duncan Harper 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, O. F. Theis’. 

Rubber, “‘ Tame.”’ H.C. Pearson . 

St. Paul, City Salvation and. George Creel . 

Science and Poetry. C. W. Super . . 

Socialism — V. Morris Hillquit and J. A. Ryan Everybody’s 
Socialism and Economics. Richard D. Skinner . Forum 
Street, The. Simon Strunsky . Atlantic 
Street Traffic, Science of. Arno Desch ° ” World’s Work 
Surinam Jungle, Through the. Charles W. Furlong Harper 
Tammany Hall, Twilight of. B. J. Hendrick World's Work 
Temperament and the Stage. J.S. Hamilton . Everybody’s 
Theatre, The. Johnston Forbes-Robertson . . . Century 
Theatre, The Eugenic. Victor Branford . . . . Forum 
Trade-Unionism, Economic Necessity of. John Mitchell Ati, 
Transcontinental Trails. Henry B. Joy Scribner 
War, The World’s Last. H.G. Wells . Century 
White Slave, The. Brand Whitlock . . . . « Forum 
White Slave Agitation, The. Havelock Ellis ” Metropolitan 
Wilson as Wall Street Sees Him. C.M. Keys World’s Work 
Wood Engraving, Contemporary. William Walton Scribner 
World-Man, The. Will Levington Comfort . . . Forum 











LIsT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 88 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last sssue.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope: A New Light on her 

Life and Love Affairs. By Frank Hamel, [Illus- 
trated in photogravure, large 8vo, 348 pages. 
Funk & Wagnallis Co. $5. net. 
Pepys of Mogul India, 1653-1708: Being an 
Abridged Edition of the “Storia do Mogor” of 
Niccolao Manucci. Translated by William Irvine; 
abridged by Margaret L. Irvine. With frontis- 
piece, large 8vo, 310 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

John Woolman, His Life and Our Times: Being a 
Study in Applied Christianity. By W. Teign- 
mouth Shore. 12mo, 273 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Heroines of Modern Religion. Edited by Warren 
Dunham Foster. With portraits, 12mo, 275 pages. 
Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. 

Hungary’s Fight for National Existence; or, The 
History of the Great Uprising Led by Francis 
Rakoczi II., 1703-1711. By Ladislas Baron Hen- 
gelmuller. 8vo, 342 pages. Macmillan Co. 
$3.25 net. 

The Reconstruction of the New Colonies under Lord 
Milmer. By W. Basil Worsfold. In 2 volumes, 
large 8vo. E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.50 net 

A History of England and the British Empire. By 
Arthur D. Innes. Vol. IL, 1485-1688. 12mo, 553 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.60 net. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Eighteen Nineties: A Review of Art and Ideas 
at the Close of the 19th Century. By Holbrook 
Jackson, Illustrated, large 8vo, 368 pages. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 

A Bookman’s Letters. By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A. 8vo, 438 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
$1.75 net. 

Studies in Portuguese Literature. By Aubrey F. G. 
Bell. 12mo, 247 pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Modern Parliamentary Eloquence: The Rede Lec- 
ture, 1913. By Earl Curzon of Keddleston. 8vo, 
80 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

Eaglish Travellers of the Renaissance. 
Howard. Illustrated, 8vo, 233 pages. 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Sonnets of William Shakespeare: New Light 
and Old Evidence. By the Countess de Cham- 
brun. Illustrated in pkhotogravure, etc., 8vo, 
276 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

The Modern Short-Story. By Lucy Lilian Notestein 
and Waldo Hilary Dunn. 12mo, 211 pages. A. S. 
Barnes Co. 

The Vision of Anton. 
pages Chicago: 

Some Other Things. 


By Clare 
John Lane 


By Walter A. Dyer. 16mo, 20 
Brothers of the Book. Paper. 
By Charles Halsted Mapes. 
12mo, 134 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1. net. 
Considerations sur VArt Dramatique a propos de 
la Comédie de Bernard Shaw. Par Augustin et 
Henriette Hamon. 16mo, 48 pages. Paris: 
Eugéne Figuiére & Cie. Paper. 
Picture Tales from the Russian. By Valery Carrick; 
translated by Nevill Forbes. Illustrated, oblong 
i2mo, 119 pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 

The Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. 
Wilfred Campbell. l1é6mo, 344 pages. 
University Press. $2. net. 

The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse, 13th to 20th 
Centuries. Chosen by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
F.B.A. 1émo, 460 pages. Oxford University 
Press. 

At the World’s Heart. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, 
156 pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 
Beyond the Stars, and Other Poems. By Charles 
Hanson Towne. 12mo, 73 pages. Mitchell Ken- 

nerley. 

Brunelleschi: A Poem. By John Galen Howard. 
Large 8vo, 93 pages. San Francisco: John 
Howell. $6. net. 

Madge Linsey, and Other Poems. By Dora Sigerson 
Shorter. i16mo, 42 pages. Dublin: Maunsel & 
Co., Ltd. 

Poems from the Portuguese (with the Portuguese 
Text). Translated by Aubrey F. G. Bell. 16mo, 
131 pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Sa Muse S’amuse. Ly Wilfrid Blair. 
pages. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

Drama League Series of Plays. First volumes: 
Kindling, by Charles Kenyon; A Thousand Years 
Ago, a romance of the Orient, by Percy MacKaye. 
Each with Introduction by Clayton Hamilton, 
12mo. Doubleday, Page & Co. Per volume, 
75 cts. net. 


Chosen by 
Oxford 


i2mo, 132 


FICTION. 

The Flying Iman. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 
320 pages. John Lane Co, $1.30 net. 
Home. With frontispiece, 12mo, 339 pages. 

Co. $1.30 net. 

The Possessed: A Novel in Three Parts. By Fyodor 
Dostoevsky; translated from the Russian by 
Constance Garnett. 12mo, 637 pages. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Ol4 Mole. By Gilbert Cannan. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The After House: A Story of Love, Mystery, and a 
Private Yacht. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 281 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.25 net. 

The New Dawn. By Agnes C. Laut. Illustrated, 
12mo, 542 pages. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.35 net. 

The Light of Western Stars. By Zane Grey. With 
frontispiece in color, 12mo, 389 pages. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.35 net. 


12mo, 


Century 


12mo, 364 pages. 





It Ha in Egypt. By C. N. and A. M. William- 
son. Illustrated, 12mo, 512 pages. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

Lillecrona’s Home. By Selma Lagerlif; translated 
from the Swedish by Anna Barwell. 12mo, 269 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Another Man’s Shees. By Victor Bridges. 12mo, 
327 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 
Horace Blake. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 12mo, 422 

pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The White Sapphire: A Mystery Romance. By Lee 
Foster Hartman. Illustrated, 12mo, 297 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

William and Bill. By Grace MacGowan Cooke and 
Caroline Wood Morrison. 12mo, 295 pages. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.25 net. 

The Story of Louie. By Oliver Onions. 12mo, 336 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Third Act. By Fred Jackson. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, 349 pages. Desmond Fitz- 
Gerald, Inc. $1. net. 

King Desire and his Knights. By Edith F. A. U. 
Painton. 12mo, 218 pages. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
$1. net. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

The Revolt of Democracy. By Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, O.M.; with a sketch of the author by James 
Marchant. With portrait, 12mo, 120 pages. 
Funk & Wagnallis Co. $1. net. 

Boycotts and the Labor Struggle: Economic and 
Legal Aspects. By Harry W. Laidler; with In- 
troduction by Henry R. Seager, Ph.D. 8vo, 488 
pages. John Lane Co. $2. net. 

King’s College Lectures on Colonial Problems. 
Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A. 12mo, 252 
pages. Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 

Prostitution in Europe. By Abraham Flexner; with 
Introduction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 12mo, 
455 pages. “Publications of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene.” Century Co. $1.30 net. 

Village Improvement. By Parris Thaxter Farwell. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 362 pages. Sturgis & Walton 
Co. $1. net. 

The Immigration Problem: A Study of American 
Immigration Conditions and Needs. By Jere- 
miah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck,. Third edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged; 8vo, 6551 pages. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.75 net. 

Brothering the Boy. By W. Edward Raffety, Ph.D. 
12mo, 220 pages. Griffith & Rowland Press. 

« 75 cts. net. 

The Family and Society. By John M. Gillette, Ph.D. 
16mo, 164 pages “National Social Science 
Series.” A. C. McClurg & Co. 650 cts. net. 


SCIENCE. 

The Scientific Work of Morris Loeb. Edited by 
Theodore W. Richards. [Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 849 pages. Harvard 
University Press. $2. net. 

The Diseases of Tropical Plants. By Melville Thurs- 
ton Cook, Ph.D. gametes, 8vo, 317 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $2.7 

History of rh oy J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. 
and O. J. R. Howarth, M.A. Illustrated, 16mo, 
208 pages “History of the Sciences.” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons 765 cts. net. 

The Pianisphere: A Movable Star-Map. Chicago: 
Theo. H. Walther. 50 cts. 

An Essay on the Scientific Method. By Louis T. 
More. 8vo, 27 pages. University of Cincinnati. 
Paper, 30 cts. net. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 

An Introduction to ish Church Architecture, 
from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth Century. By 
Francis Bond, M.A. In 2 volumes, illustrated, 4to. 
Oxford University Press. $14. net. 

Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century: 
A Study in Medieval Iconography and its 
Sources of Inspiration. By Emile Male; trans- 
lated from the third French edition by Dora 
Nussey. Illustrated, 4to, 415 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $6. net. 
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The Great Painter-Etchers, from Rembrandt to 
Whistler. By Malcolm C. Salaman; edited by 
Charles Holme. Illustrated, 4to, 265 pages. Win- 
ter Number of “The International Studio.” John 
Lane Co. Paper, $2.50 net. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The Philosophy of Giambattista Vico. By Bene- 
detto Croce; translated by R. G. Collingwood. 
Large 8vo, 317 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.60 net. 

Knowledge and Life. By Rudolf Eucken; translated 
by W. Tudor James, D.Phil. 12mo, 307 pages. 
“Crown Theological Library.” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

Pragmatism and 
well, M.A. 8vo, 
$2. net. 

Nietzsche, and Other Exponents of Individualism. 
By Paul Carus. Illustrated, 12mo, 150 pages. 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25 net. 


REFERENCE. 

Who's Who, 1914: An Annual Biographical Diction- 
ary. 12mo, 2314 pages. Macmillan Co. $3.75 net. 

Dictionary of Abbreviations: Being Citations of 
Those Terms Used in the Professions, Sport, and 
Trades. By the late Walter T. Rogers, F.R.S.L. 
8vo, 149 pages. Macmillan Co. §2. net. 

The Old Testament Phrase Book. By Louise Emery 
Tucker, M.A. 12mo, 148 pages. Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Co. $1. net. 

Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1913. Illustrated, 8vo, 
269 pages. Government Printing Office. 


EDUCATION—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
A Cyclopedia of Education. . Edited by Paul Mon- 
roe, Ph.D. Vol. V., completing the work, 4to, 
892 pages. Macmillan Co. (Sold only in sets by 


Idealism. By William Cald- 
268 pages. Macmillan Co. 


subscription.) 
Tragedy of Education. 
12mo, 100 pages. 


By Edmond Holmes. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

The Montessori Method and the American School. 
By Florence Elizabeth Ward. Illustrated, 12mo, 
243 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

A History of Education in Modern Times. By Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D. 12mo, 410 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.10 net. 

A Reader of Scientific and Technical Spanish for 
Colleges and Technological Schools. By Cornélis 
DeWitt Willcox. 12mo, 688 pages. Sturgis & 
Walton Co. $1.75 net. 

Foods and Household Management: A Textbook of 
the Household Arts. By Helen Kinne and Anna 
M. Cooley, B.S. Illustrated, 12mo, 401 pages. 
Macmillan Co. $1.10 net 

Ches Nous: A French First Reader. With prac- 
tical hints on syntax and idiom by Henri Charles- 
| ar David. 12mo, 393 pages. Henry Holt 

0. 

Le Cousin Pons. Par Honoré de Balzac; edited by 
Benjamin Lester Bowen, Litt.D. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 434 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Nature and Industry Readers. By Elizabeth V. 
Brown. New volumes: When the World Was 
Young; Stories of Childhood and Nature; Woods 
and Fields. Each illustrated in color, etc., 12mo. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co. 

Das Skelett im Hause. Von Friedrich Spielhagen; 
edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by M. M. 
Skinner, Ph.D. 16mo, 217 pages. D. C. Heath & 
Co. 45 cts. 

Petit Bleu. Par Gyp; edited for school use by F. 
Th. Meylan. i16mo, 152 pages. American Book 
Co. 35 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Balder the Beautiful: The Fire-Festivals of Europe 
and the Doctrine of the External Soul. By J. G. 
Frazer, D.C.L. In 2 volumes, large 8vo. Mac- 
millan Co. $5. net. 

The Country of “The Ring and the Book.” By Sir 
Frederick Treves, Bart. Illustrated in color, 
. 7 large S8vo, 303 pages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

net. 





Buddhist China. By Reginald Fleming Johnston. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 403 pages. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $5. net. 

The Garden City (Letchworth, England): A Study 
in the Development of a Modern Town. By C. B. 
Purdom. Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 330 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South- 
Indian Family of Languages. By Rt. Rev. 
Robert Caldwell, D.D. Third edition, revised 
and edited by Rev. J. L. Wyatt, M.A., and T. 
Ramakrishna Pillai, B.A. 8vo, 640 pages, E, P. 
Dutton & Co. $4. net. 

The History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400- 
1710. By Abbott Payson Usher, Ph.D. Large 
8vo, 405 pages. “Harvard Economic Studies.” 
Harvard University Press. $2. net. 

The Modern Trust Company: Its Functions and 
Organization. By Franklin Butler Kirkbride and 
J. EB. Sterrett, C.P.A. Fourth edition, revised; 
large 8vo, 319 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 

Alone in the Wilderness. By Joseph Knowles. Il- 
lustrated, 12mo, 295 pages. Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.20 net. 








DON’T SEND A CENT FOR IT! 
Provided you are a Writer, Teacher of English or Literature, 
or Photoplaywright, “Art in Short Story Narration” 
($1.20) will be sent on approval. Read it. Returnitif you 
don’t want it. We can furnish you with any book in print 
touching Literary Effort or “ Literature.” Send for List. 
STANHOPE DODGE CO.,3 P.N. Larchmont, N. Y. 








Library Economy and Library Buckram 
go together hand in hand 
If youcan DOUBLE the life of zou hocte they will stand 
hard instead of 


six years of usage three, then your binding 
expense is CUT in HALF. 


HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCKRAM 
is designed to give the maximum amount of service. It will 
wear longer than leather and twice as long as the ordinary 
atgles of cloth bindings. 
has been adopted by hundreds of the leading libraries in 
the country as a standard fabric for rebinding. 
In your next order specify HOLLISTON LIBRARY BUCK- 
RAM. It is used by all the best bookbinders. 
Send for Our Latest Sample Book 
HOLLISTON MILLS, Norwoop, 
New York Office: 67 Fifth Avenue 


THE Mass. 














Library Books Come and 
Library Books Go, but 


Binding Goes on Forever! 


ood way to discover the best binding is to send 
a a ction of books, varying widely in qualities of 
paper, to different binders, sending some to 


CHIVERS’ BINDERY, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Then watch their service and discover whose 
bindings allow of the most issues in good condition. 


CHIVERS’ BINDINGS have, with more or less 
success, been imitated in several particulars, but by 
no means in all. 


You can have the REAL THING just as low in price 
as the partial imitation, with lasting economies in 
money and service. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 


911-913 Atlantic Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y 














A JOURNAL OF 
INFORMATION 
For Literary Workers 


Helps you write, re-write, 
and sell. Keeps you in con- 
stant touch with the markets. 
128 PAGES 
Brimful with News of 
Interest to Writers 
‘| 3 Months Trial Subscription 
40 cents. One Year $1.50 


Dept. O. 32 Union Square 
NEW YORK 





























Short- Story ry Writing 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Corresp 
Dept. 571 Springfield, Mass. 


























THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 





THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 


PLACING SERVICE 
Can sell good Literary Material of al] sorts. Constant 
ealls from Editors and Publishers. Send 15 cents for 
a copy of the magazine and particulars of the Service. 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
32 Union Square, East New York City 








For 15 years 
I have edited, 
criticised and 
sold authors’ manuscripts. I can dis- 
pose of saleable work. Send 2-cent 
stamp for Writer’s Aid Leaflet D. 
Book Scripts, Short Stories, Household, 
Juvenile, and feature articles wanted 
for publication. Manuscripts typed. 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 
Herald Square Hotel © NEW YORK CITY 


AUTHORS 











F. M. HOLLY AUTHORS” AND Pt PUBLISHERS’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York Vmetonieked 1 aan 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 





MANUSCRIPTS 


CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPPARD 


149 WEST 14rn STREET NEW YORE CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Author’s Representative 
Send two-cent stamp for Circular. 


235 W. 40th St. NEW YORK CITY 














THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
FOR USE IN COLLEGE CLASSES 


STUDIES OF THE HISTORICAL PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. Set of 


four, 4 ape Single copy, one play, 40 cents. Special price 
for use in c 


classes. 
STUDIES OF THE HISTORICAL ~-y Romola, Henry Esmond. 
For advanced classes, clubs, e' 
THE CREATIVE ART OF — 
writers of short stories, e' 
THE STUDY OF IDYLLS OF THe KING. Advanced and critical 
study of poetic narrative art. 
Liat for secondary schools on request. Address 


H. A. DAVIDSON, THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE PLAY-BOOK 


A Little Magazine of New and Old Drama 


a9 essay for advanced students, 








$1.50 a year 








THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY has just issued a new 
complete Catalogue of its Books on 
Sciences, Religions, and Philosophies, 
of nearly 100 pages, attractively 
arranged and voluminously illustrated 


A copy of this Catalogue 
will be mailed free to any 
reader of THE DIAL 
who will ask for it 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
122 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Stieler’s Atlas of 
Modern Geography 


100 Maps with 162 Inset Maps and a complete Index 
(240,000 Names) 
FIRST ENGLISH EDITION 
Bound in %3 mor., gilt top. $15.00, express paid. 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 
128 Tremont Street BOSTON, MASS. 


A new book by 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


The meaning and relation of sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music. The author’s 
most important work so far published. 


All bookstores; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher 
225 Fifth avenue, New York 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART 





BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright 8t., Brrumvenam, Eno. 

















No Other Reference Gives 
This Information 


Labor-capital strife is purely a fight over which shall pay 
unea: increment costs in man uring—6 per cent 
in 1870, 66 per cent now and ily rising. 429 pages 
of vita] facts like this in 


“Cost and Price” 


written by Isaiah Skeels after a life-study of largest 
manufacturing plants in the U.S. No wild personal 
theories. Complete analysis of social and community 
blems that limit industrial efficiency and profits. 
ritten primarily for business men. Bound in cloth. 
Edition limited. $2.00 postpaid. Send for circular. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 


618 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND 




















Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters’ constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 


The Book-Lover’s Quarterly: $1.00 a year 
ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 


4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF 


FINE BOOKS 


Noteworthy in point of Literary and Artistic Excellence, 
Beautiful Bindings, Association Interest, and Rarity. 


C. GERHARDT & CO., 20 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


ELLIS 


Dealers in Rare Books 
29 New Bond Street, London, W. England 
Just Published—lIllustrated Catalogue of Choice and Valuable 
Books and Manuscripts, with a Short History of the bookselling 
Business carried on since 1728 at 29 New Bond Street. 
Sent post free on application. 














4to, 72 pp. and 22 plates 





NOW READY 
Catalogue No. 116. Oriental Literature, containing India and 
the Far East, Books from the Library of Sir E. T. Candy, etc. 
IN PREPARATION 


Catalogue of Books from the Library of the late Professor 
Edward Dowden, including a large selection of Quarto Plays, 
mainly of the Restoration Period. 

Sent post free on application. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., Cambridge, England 





‘GOOD SERVICE 


We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing promptly 
books not in stock and making Bon od 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call upon us for any information you 
may wish. We are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY | 
| Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


Reese. Nes New York City 








—— 


& 








SBhuthent 70 Blaha, ae Rdud Tenet 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


We cooperate with our 
customers to furnish 
them Engravings, in 
one or more colors, 
that will properly illus- 
trate their copy, with 
‘‘ printing plates’’ 
made suitable for the 
printer’s requirements. 


That our work merits 
your earnest consider- 
ation is shown by the 
fact that we make the 
Engravings for some 
of the most critical 
book publishers incities 
remote from our plant. 


Mention THE DIAL and send us your next order. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
In ONE or MORE COLORS 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Trans-Atlantic Historical Solidarity 


Four Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford 
in Easter and Trinity Terms, 1913, by Charles Francis 
Adams. Cloth. 8vo. $1.75. 

“Tt is a fascinating story as Mr. Adams treats it. . . 
His analysis of the conditions which finally determined 
the sway of State sovereignty in the South and of national 
sovereignty i in the North is keen, candid, and convincing. . 

His examination of Lee's achievements and defects as a 

commander is acute and of intense interest.”— N. Y. Times. 

For Sale by all Booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West Tuirry-Seoconp Srreet 














New Yorx Ciry 


Publishers 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Announce 
“REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN” 
A little gallery of pen portraits of Living Women who 
have reached the Heights. 
By LOIS OLDHAM HENRICI 
Introduction by Ada M. Kassimer 
Artistically printed in generous size old style type on buff, 
laid, deckle edge heavy papers. Cover Antique Boards 
done in tan and brown. Twelve half-tone engravings 
tipped in. A Handsome Craftsman Book. Boxed, 160 pages. 
Postpaid $1.10. 


Ask for The Crafters’ Budget. 


The Crafters : 


920 Oak Street 











Great Poems Interpreted 


By WAITMAN BARBE, Professor of 
English in West Virginia State University 
THIRTY GREAT ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN POEMS 


from Herrick to Rossetti, with intro- 
ductory and explanatory essays. A book 
for teachers and students. 


Cloth. 375 Pages. $1.25 Postpaid 


HINDS & NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














HEREDITY AND SEX 


By THOMAS HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 


12mo, cloth, pp. ix. + 282. Illustrated, Price, $1.75 net: 
by mail, $1.90. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LeMCKE AND BuECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street - - NEW YORK CITY 

















BOOKS BOUGHT 
OLD OR NEW 


Send us a list stating Title, Author’s 
Name, Date on Title Page, Binding 
and Condition. We buy all books, 
especially City or County Histories, 
Old Directories, Almanacs and Atlases, 
Books about Indians, Birds, Fishes 
and Hunting. 


LINDMARK'S, Poughkeepsie, N. Ye 

















OLD HALLOWELL ON THE KENNEBEC 


By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON 
Author of Old Colonial Houses in Maine, and other works 
Is a new book on the early Colonial and later local history of 
the Kennebec, Evening 
Transcript —" history, 1. 11 romance, . 
great interest and value as. contribation to the history of New 
From the records of the Plymouth settlers, who estab- 





ARTHUR H, NASON, PUBLISHER 


University Herouts New Yorx Crtr 
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The February issue 


THE OPEN COURT 


[% celebration of the Eightieth Birthday 

of ERNST HAECKEL, which occurs 
February 16, 1914, the February issue of 
THE OPEN COURT will be devoted 
chiefly to his work and life. 


Ts number will contain a special por- 

trait frontispiece of Haeckel, taken in 
October, 1913, and without doubt the most 
recent likeness of him. 


D®: PAUL CARUS, in a three-page 

article. outlines the purpose of this 
special * Haeckel Number,” and in addition 
to words of congratulation, gives the trans- 
lation of an open letter from Haeckel appeal- 
ing to his friends and followers to devote 
any offering made in his honor to the pur- 
poses of the German Monistic League. Two 
illustrations taken by Dr. Carus when in 
Jena in 1907 are included,—one of Dr. 
Haeckel, and a view from his study window. 


ASPECIAL five-page article by Dr. 

Haeckel, written for the meeting of 
naturalists in Vienna in 1913, shows the 
evolution brought about in the last fifty 
years through the intellectual attitude to- 
ward mental and natural science, abolishing 
any distinct division into these two branches, 
and proving conclusively that natural science 
embraces all science. This article contains 
two portraits of Haeckel. 


IFTY Years in the Service of the Evolu- 
tion Theory,” by Dr. W. Breitenbach, 
editor of the Newe Weltanschaaung gives a 
comprehensive résumé of Haeckel's scientific 
work, from the time of his first acquaintance 
with Darwin's theory, to his interest in the 
establishment of the Monistic League. Seven 
illustrations accompany this article, being 
reproductions of some of Haeckel’s own 
artistic work. 


MONG the other articles in this number 
are :—** Religion in a Monistic Interpre- 
tation,” by Dr. Paul Carus; “ Wilhelm 
Ostwald, President of the German Monistic 
League,” by Dr. Haeckel; * Conservatism 
and Morality,” by Dr. T. T. Blaise; 
“ Time,” a poem by Dr, Carus. 


A copy of this special 
Haeckel number will be 
sent to any address on 
receipt of ten cents. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 


122 South Michigan Avenue 


THE MODERN SHORT STORY | 


By LUCY LILIAN NOTESTEIN 
| and WALDO HILARY DUNN 
University of Wovuster 
For students, teachers, prospective writers, and 





CHICAGO 


all interested in the most modern and artistic 
form of prose fiction. 


Price $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.08. 


THE A.S. BARNES COME COMPARY, NEW YORK 





THE ELM TREE PRESS Woodstock, Vermont, 


has published in lim- 
= editions, under the Editorship of Charles L. and John C 
na: 
The Letters of Horace for Modern Readers. $8. 
Copa: The Hostess of the Inn. $1. 
Arnaldus, The Conservation of Youth and Defense of Age. $2. 
Origines Golfianz, The Origin of Golf, English and Latin. $2. 


MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY ECONOMY, as illus- 
trated by the Newark, New Jersey, Free Public 7 Rag A 
series of 13 pamphlets, each describing some aspect of library 
work, bound in half leather with full index, $12. Most of the 
pamphlets are still in print and are sold singly from 25c to $1. 
They include a *‘ Course of Study for Normal School Pupils 
on the Use of a Library” and a “ Course of Study for Normal 
School Pupils on Literature for Children.” 


SERIES, edited by Henry W. Kent and 
Jokn C. Dana. 


The Old Librarian’s Almanack. $1.50. 
The Library and the Librarian. $1.50. 
The Intellectual Torch. $2.00. 


“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 


prices by 
Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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Operation of the New Bank Act 


y 
THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph.D., and ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, M.A., 


Of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 


450 pages. 


12mo. Cloth bound. $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents 


rJ.HE passage by Congress of the Federal Reserve Act has presented to bankers and business men 


many new and important problems. 


This book presents in a clear manner the leading features 


of the new legislation and their practical siguificance. The book is not a mere repetition, codification, 
or cross index of the Act itself, but a eritieal study of its aims and of the effect that it will have 
upon each class of bank in this country and upon the business public. 

It is the result of six months’ labor, and aims to be a statement of fact and a careful analysis 
of conditions upon the basis of the facts which were made available in the Senate and House hearings 
on the bill, together with all of the other information which is available bearing upon the banking 


problem in this country. 


The final chapters, in which are carefully weighed the pressing problems now confronting 


bankers, are particularly important and timely. 





NOTEWORTHY JANUARY PUBLICATIONS 


The Careful Investor 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD. Pb.D.. Professor of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. 12mo, Cloth. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

Professor Mead is well known for his articles on and 
investigations of financial conditions. In this book he 
presents the accepted opinions as to what constitutes 
a safe investment, and gives in condensed form a vast 
amount of data regarding the financial market. 


The Lost Vocal Art 


By W. WARREN SHAW. Introduction by David Bisp- 
ham. 2 explanatory illustrations, 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62. 

Mr. Shaw has written a work revolutionary in char- 
acter, yet eminently logical, which should be in the hands 
of every teacher of voice culture and singer. His methods 
and principles have been endorsed by such great artists 
as Olive Fremstad, Johanna Gadski, Titta Ruffo, 
Florence Hinkle, and many more. 





Practical Cinematography 
and its Applications 


By F. A. TALBOT. With near! > illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid 
This volume has been na “sili the purpose of 
assisting the amateur who is attracted towards the 
making of moving pictures. Set forth in a non-technical 
way it clearly points out the first principles of the art 
and the apparatus employed 


A New Volume in Lippincoti’s Farm Maauals Series 


Productive Horse Husban 


By CARL W. GAY, D.V.M., B.S.A.., Cay st 
ie With 173 illustrations. Cloth. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.69. 

4 thoroughly complete ond eptiemati study of the 
horse. It covers structu function, types and 
breeds, the principles of breeding. the horse in service, 
etc., etc. A reference work for the farmer, breeder, and 
veterinarian, as well as an authoritative text book for 
agricultural schools and colleges. 





TWO NEW SPRING NOVELS 


DO YOU KNOW that the greater part of the Crown 
Jewels of France disappeared from the Garde-Meuble 
during the Reign of Terror and never were recovered? 

DO YOU KNOW Tarrington. the fox-hunting town in 
Virginia. with an Alimony Row ? 

DO YOU KNOW the blind Scotswoman’s tale and the 
search which followed ? 


IF YOU DON'T, THEN READ 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. author of “ The Unforgiving 
Offender.”’ etc. Three illustrations in color. $1.25 
net. Postpaid $1 37. 

A romantic story of to-day with scenes laid in Wash- 
ington and Virginia. 





The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ, author of 
“Marcia Schuyler,” etc. Illustrated in color. $1.25 
net. Postpaid $1.37. 

Young and old enjoy Mrs. Lutz’s charming and 
wholesome romances. They are recommended and 
endorsed by ministers, Sunday school superintendents, 
and they are fast taking a deserved place among the 
best and most desirable light fiction of our day. ‘‘ The 
Best Man” is the story of a secret service employee on 
a dangerous mission, whom love overtakes in a most 
extraordinary manner. The climax of his peculiar and 
thrilling adventures comes only after many lively and 
humorous scenes. 








PUBLISHERS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY  puiapetpnia 
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